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PLEASE NOTE THAT 


this is in no sense “Grammar made easy.” The writer does 
not believe in making subjects easy for pupils, who them- 
selves much prefer getting to grips with difficulties, and 
mastering them. And Grammar even in its elements is not 
a particularly easy subject. All the same, there is no reason 
whatever why the grammar lesson or the grammar book 
should be DULL. It has therefore been the writer’s endeavour 
to present the essentials of Elementary Grammar—all that 
is necessary for common use and the passing of junior 
examinations—in a fresh and interesting setting. 

It is not “Grammar made easy” that is aimed at, but 
“Grammar without boredom.” 
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GRAMMAR IN A NEW SETTING 


1. FIRST IDEAS ABOUT GRAMMAR AND 
SENTENCES 


Tur English word GRAMMAR comes from a Greek word- 
stem meaning “to write,” or “writings.” It is the same 
word-stem that we use in “gramophone” and “graphs” 
and “telegram.” The first GRAMMARIANS were the scholars 
who studied the works of Homer in the great Museum at 
Alexandria which had been founded by Aristotle, the 
tutor of Alexander the Great. The poems of Homer had 
long since been written down, and the Greeks regarded 
them much as we regard the Bible. Hence the scholars 
who studied these writings were called the Grammarians. 


THE RULES OF GRAMMAR may be compared with the 
Laws of Nature. That is to say, the Laws of Nature are 
not laws like man-made laws, which Nature has to obey. 
They are simply a few of the facts of Nature which wise 
men have observed. As far as they can tell, Nature 
always acts in those ways. 

Now language grew up very slowly through thousands 
of years, beginning at the time when men first found out 
that they could make others know their thoughts by 
means of definite sounds. Language had been in use for 
thousands of years before scholars began to study it. 
Then they found that people who made themselves 
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perfectly understood, used words in certain definite ways. 
These ways are called the Rules of Grammar. 

In the same way, men had been thinking for many thou- 
sands of years before the great thinker Aristotle began 
to think about thinking. He found that men who think 
clearly and reasonably, think in certain definite ways. 
He worked out the system and called it Locic. 


THE SENTENCE. Language is a matter of agreement. 
If I want to convey to you what I am thinking about, I 
can do so either by making a little noise, or by making 
certain signs on paper. We have agreed beforehand on 
the meaning of such signals. I may make the sound 
"cat," and you at once think of a little quadruped with 
a tail and whiskers. Or I can write the letters C, A, T 
close together, and again you think of the little animal 
—and know that I am thinking of it, too. But that does 
not convey any thought about a cat. If you want to do 
that, you must use a GROUP of words which makes 
complete sense. Such a group of words is called a SENTENCE. 


+?) 


Exercises (oral). (1) Make up a short Sentence about a 
cat. (2) Make up a long sentence about a cat. (3) Make 
up Sentences about everybody in the room. It does not 
matter how many words you use, so long as they make 
complete sense. 


THE PHRASE. A group of words may make sense, but 
not complete sense. If a stranger came up to you and 
said, “Up a gum-tree,” you would be hard put to it to 
know what he meant. The words make sense but if left 
by themselves the sense is incomplete. Such groups are 
called PHRASES. 
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SENTENCE AND PHRASE 3 


Examples. “The fountains in Trafalgar Square” is a 
Phrase—for the sense is not complete. 


“Full of match-boxes and tram-tickets” is a Phrase. 


. “The fountains in Trafalgar Square are full of match- 
boxes and tram-tickets" makes complete sense, and is 
therefore a SENTENCE. 


Exercise I. (oral). Suggest a number of Phrases. 


Exercise II. (written). Mr. Jingle in Pickwick Papers 
speaks almost entirely in phrases. We know what he 
means because we unconsciously supply the missing 
words. Here is a story told by Mr. Jingle. Copy it out in 
a column, and write Sentence or Phrase against each of 
. the little groups of words. Leave out the single words. 

“Ah! you should keep dogs—fine animals—sagacious 
creatures—dog of my own once—Pointer—surprising 
instinct—out shooting one day—eéntering enclosure— 
whistled—dog stopped—whistled again—Ponto—no go 
—stock still—called him—wouldn’t move—dog trans- 
fixed—staring at a board—looked up, saw an inscription 
— Gamekeeper has orders to shoot all dogs found in 
this enclosure —wouldn't pass it—wonderful dog—valu- 
able dog that—very.” 

Notice that “whistled,” standing for “I whistled,” 
really does express an action. It is a Sentence. It is possible 
for a single word—such as “Beware!” or “How? "—to 
express a Sentence without any word being omitted. 


THE MEANING OF ANALYsIS. A Sentence, then, is a 
group of words put together in such a way as to make 
complete sense. If we want to find out in what way they 
were put together to make sense, we must take the 
Sentence to pieces again. 


AR SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


You will remember the old Greek story about Pene- 
lope's web—how Penelope waited ten years for the return 
of her husband Odysseus from the siege of Troy, how the 
suitors worried her to marry again, and how she promised 
to marry one of them when she had completed the web 
that she was Weaving. She wove the web by day, and 
unpicked it again by night. 

Now the word used for the unpicking of the web is 
ANALYSIS. We will unpick our sentences in the same way, 
and label the different parts. 


SUBJECT AND PREDICATE. Suppose we make a Sentence 
by putting two words together to make complete sense, 
thus: 

Pics GRUNT. 
You will see that there are not just two words in this 
Sentence; there are also two paris: 

1. The first part NAMES the thing we have in mind— 
in this example the Pigs which do the grunting. This 1s 
called the SUBJECT. 

2. The second part TELLS you something about the 


thing named—in this example, that grunting is done by. 


Pigs. This is called the PREDICATE—from a Latin word 
meaning “to make an assertion." 

It makes no difference whether the assertion is true or 
not: Pics FLY is a Sentence. Pies is the Subject, FLY is 
the Predicate. All the same, they don't. 

It makes no difference whether the Sentence is short 
or long: 

I Go is a Sentence—I the Subject, GO the Predicate. 
In exactly the same way the following Sentence can be 
split into two, the first part being the Subject, the second 
the Predicate: 
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SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 5 


That insignificant-looking | has just upset a whole 
youngster with tight | new bottle of red ink all 
trousers, bristly hair, and a | over his English Grammar. 
stammer, 


It is not always necessary for the Subject to come 
first in a Sentence. Sometimes, if you want to make 
your Sentence stronger, and catch your reader’s—or 
hearer's—attention, you turn it round the other way— 
such as, “Pop goes the weasel," or “Down came the axe 
—off went his head.” To find the Subject all you have to 
do is to ask Who or WHAT is spoken about—Who went 
pop? The weasel. Then “the weasel” is your Subject. What 
came down? The axe. What went off? His head. Both 
are Subjects. As a rule, however, the Subject comes first. 


Exercise I. Write one word or more in place of each 
of the following “blanks,” to form Subjects: 

(1) A blank flew into the room. 

(2) Blank drove it out again. 

(3 The blank and the blank were fighting for the 
crown. 

(4) The blank is nearly over. 

(5) Up went the blank. 

(6) The blanks were making an abominable noise. 


Exercise II. Make up Predicates to fit the following: 
I) The Prince of Wales. 


( 
(2) 

(3) Saturday week. 

(4) Ali Baba. 

(5) Four elephants, seven camels and a pelican. 

) All the omnibuses that run from Upper Tooting by 


way of Piccadilly to Golders Green. 


6 SUBJECT AND PREDICATE 


Exercise III. Now we can begin to pick sentences to 
bits—two bits to start with. Ask Who? or What? as we 
did just now, and the answer will be the SUBJECT. All 
the rest will be the PREDICATE. Quite a good plan is to 
fold your paper down the middle, write out the Subject 
of each Sentence on one side, the Predicate on the other, 
tear them off and put them, numbered, into two heaps 
or envelopes labelled “Subject” and “ Predicate.” 

Which is the Subject and which the Predicate in the 
following Sentences? 


(1) Mr. Joe Puddyfat is an extraordinary old fellow. 

(2) All day long he stands outside the Jumping Goat. 

(3) Round his neck this remarkable old man wears an 
enormous red handkerchief spotted with yellow. 

(4) A penny whistle protrudes from the inside pocket 
of his coat. 

(5) Every now and then with a great puffing of cheeks 
he plays a little jiggy air. 

(6) And a very creditable performance it is on the 
whole. 

(7) Under the railway-arch little ragamuffin girls dance 
with bare feet and bobbing hair. 

(8) Occasionally a passer-by drops a penny into his 
little wooden bowl. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Is there anything you do not quite understand, so 
far? If so, ask about tt. 

2. Who were the first Grammarians? 

3. In what way may the Rules of Grammar be com- 
pared with the Laws of Nature? 

4. What is a Sentence? Make one up. 

5. What is a Phrase? Give an example. 

6. What does Analysis mean? 

7. Explain what is meant by Subject and Predicate. 
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2. FIRST IDEAS ABOUT WORDS. NOUNS 


HAVE you ever tried to think out how Language first 
began? Let me tell you two little stories. 

Thomas Carlyle tells a fanciful story about two pre- 
historic savages. They go for a walk together, and one of 
them, the most intelligent man of his tribe, noticing the 
bright colour of a tree in spring, makes a little sound to 
call his companion’s attention to the tree. They pass 
another tree, and the intelligent savage, remembering the 
little sound he made before, makes the same sound again. 
Another tree is passed, and again the savage makes the 
same sound. At last it dawns upon the second savage 
that that particular grunt means a particular thing— 
and the first Worp has come into being. That is 
only the beginning of the story, but it will do for the 
present. 

The second story is told by old Herodotus, the Greek 
historian. It seems that there was a controversy as to 
whether the Egyptians or the Phrygians were the oldest 
race in the world. This is the method the Egyptian king 
employed to settle the question: “He took two children 
of the common sort and gave them over to a herdsman to 
bring up at his folds, strictly charging him to let no one 
utter a word in their presence, but to keep them in a 
remote cottage, and from time to time bring goats to 
their room, see that they got their fill of milk, and in all 
other respects look after them. His object therein was to 
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know, after the indistinct babblings of infancy were over, 
what word they would first say. It happened as he had 
anticipated. The herdsman obeyed his orders for two 
years, and at the end of that time, on his one day 
opening the door of their room and going in, the chil- 
dren both ran up to him with arms outstretched, and 
distinctly said ‘Becos.’ When this first happened the 
herdsman took no notice; but afterwards, when he 
ybserved on coming often to see after them, that the 
word was constantly in their mouths, he informed his 
lord, and by his command brought the children into 
his presence. The king then himself heard them say the 
word, upon which he made inquiry what people there 
was who called anything ‘becos,’ and thereupon he learnt 
that ‘becos’ was the Phrygian name for ‘bread.’ Upon 
this the Egyptians gave up their claim, and admitted the 
greater antiquity of the Phrygians.” 

Now both these stories are fanciful, but if you have 
ever listened to a baby learning to talk, you will agree 
in this, that the first words were almost certainly the 
Names of things. 

Those particular words which we use to NAME THINGS 
—by which I mean things in general, and persons, and 
places, and ideas and feelings—are called Nouws. 

Look round the room and you will see at once what 1s 
meant: desk—table—wall—picture—boy—window; the 
place seems to bristle with Nouns. And so indeed it does; 
for everything in the world with which men have had to 
do has been named, and every name is a NOUN. 

The name given to each of a class of things—such as 
pudding, or face, or pyjamas—is, of course, a Noun; and 
as it is used in common, like the masters’ common-room, 
it is called a Common NOUN. 


IO NOUNS: COMMON AND PROPER 


Exercise I. Write down (1) ten Common Nouns from 
the Zoo, (2) ten from the bath-room, (3) five from the 
contents of your pockets. 


Exercise II. Underline the Common. Nouns in the 
following: 


“Tf all the world were paper, 
And all the sea were ink, 
And all the trees were bread and cheese, 
What should we do for drink? 


If all the world were sand-o, 
Oh, then what should we lack-o? 
If, as they say, there were no clay, 
How should we take tobacco?” 


(Old Song, 1640.) 


Persons, and places, and certain particular things are 
given private names. These private names are called 
PROPER NOUNS. | 

When you were born your parents made a little noise 
at you, and decided that this should be your private 
sound by which you should be known for life. Your god- 
fathers and godmothers repeated the little sound, and all 
your life since then people have been making it at you. 
You are so used to your name that you hardly think of 
it as a little noise. But say it to yourself twenty times and 
you will see what I mean. Sometimes it is a sort of hiss, 
like Cecil or Susan; sometimes a grunt, like Joan; or a 
dog-noise, such as Mark; or a noise like hens calling 
chicks, such as Penelope; or a cock crowing, like Alex- 
ander. Whatever the sound is, it is yours for good. It is 
your Name, and therefore a PROPER NOUN. 

Place-names are Proper Nouns too, and for the same 


NOUNS: PROPER II 


reason. They may be made up of Common Nouns, just 
as London comes from Llyn-din, a lake-fort; but even 
then, as soon as they are applied to a particular place 
they become Proper Nouns. 

A few Common Nouns become Proper Nouns when 
they are used to name one particular and important 
member of a class, such as the Moon, the Bible, the 
Tower, Town meaning London, and so forth. 

Proper Nouns begin with a capital letter. 


Exercise I. Write down twelve Proper Nouns— the 
names of persons, of places, of particular animals, and 
of particular things. 


Exercise II. Underline all the Proper Nouns in the 
following: 

“And we took at that time out of the hand of the 
two kings of the Amorites the land that was on this side 
Jordan, from the river of Arnon unto mount Hermon ; 
(which Hermon the Sidonians call Sirion ; and the Amorites 
call it Shenir;) all the cities of the plain, and all Gilead, 
and all Bashan, unto Salchah and Edrei, cities of the 
kingdom of Og in Bashan. For only Og king of Bashan 
remained of the remnant of giants; behold, his bedstead 
was a bedstead of iron; is it not in Rabbath of the children 
of Ammon? nine cubits was the length thereof, and four 
cubits the breadth of it, after the cubit of a man.”’ 


There is still another kind of Noun. Suppose I were 
to ask you the difference between an aching tooth and 
a toothache. Well, you might say, you can’t compare 
them—one is a tooth that aches, the other an ache that 
hurts. If you look out “tooth” in the dictionary you will 


find it described as ‘‘a hard dense structure growing in 
B 
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the jaws of vertebrates”; and “ache” is explained as “a 
continuous pain." 

We have seen that all things such as hard dense struc- 
tures can be named by Common Nouns. Now the names 
given to feelings such as toothache, or states such as sleep, 
or actions such as flight, or qualities such as greed—in 
fact to anything we can think about which has no separate 
existence, are called ABSTRACT NOUNS. 


Exercise I. Write down six Abstract Nouns connected 
with yourself. 


Exercise II. Write C over the Common Nouns and A 
over the Abstract Nouns in the following: 


“The lion is beyond dispute 
Allowed the most majestic brute; 
His valour and his generous mind 
Prove him superior of his kind.” 


(JOHN Gay.) 


Finally, the names one uses for whole groups or collec- 
tions of persons or animals or things, are conveniently 
classed as COLLECTIVE Nouns. You use Collective Nouns 
when you speak of the team, or the eleven, or a regiment, 
or a jury, or a herd,—that is, if you are speaking of the 
whole team as one, and not of the separate players who 
make up the team—and so on. 


Exercise I. What Collective Nouns do you use when 
you are speaking of a number of: 

Sailors; eggs; geese; partridges; rooks; books; locusts; 
people listening to a play; people in church; people 
watching a cinema-play. 
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Exercise II. Name all the different kinds of Nouns in 
the following:  ; eS a 

(1) Old Sir Luke Antrobus is a man of extraordinary 
vigour and agility for his age. E 

(2) The wonder is to see him, though an octogenarian, 
leap into the saddle without assistance. 

(3) He is out with the Cotswold Hunt twice a week. 

(4) I often see him leading the field over walls and 
ditches. 

(5) Reynard has little chance of escape when old Sir 
Luke is acting as Master. 

(6) His favourite hounds are Roderick and Random; 
Jenny, his favourite mare, looks at him with adoration; 
she loves to eat sugar out of his hand. 


TEST OUESTIONS 


I. Who wrote the story about the two prehistoric men? 

2. What is the point of the story about the word 
“becos” ? 

3. What is a Common Noun? Give three examples. 

4. What is a Proper Noun? Give three examples. 

5. What is an Abstract Noun? Give three examples. 

6. What Nouns are called Collective? 


3. MORE ABOUT WORDS AND SENTENCES. 
VERBS 


THE Noun may be the oldest kind of word—it probably 
is. It is a very important one—but not the most important. 
There is another kind of word that must be used (or 
implied) in every sentence, however short, and is so im- 
portant that it is called “the word "—the VERB. We have 
already seen that in every Predicate there is a word that 
““makes an assertion.” The word that makes the assertion 
is the VERB. As you cannot say anything about anything 
without using a Verb, it is called the word. 

By this time you will have noticed what the first 
grammarians discovered —that different words have 
different jobs to do, or, in grander language, different 
Functions to perform. Words had been doing their jobs 
for thousands of years before the old grammarians 
noticed them; and in the same way you have been making 
words do their jobs ever since you learnt to talk, without 
really thinking about the different jobs till now. There are 
EicuT main jobs or Functions that words have to per- 
form—Nouns name things and persons; Verbs make 
statements: and so on—and according to the work they 
do they are placed in groups called the PARTS OF SPEECH. 

A Verb, then, is a word that makes a statement. It 
expresses “being” and “doing,” and you cannot say 
anything about anything or anybody without using a 
Verb. 

14 
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FUNCTION OF THE VERB I5 


Examples. Consider the following little sentences: 


Sparrows hop. 
Larks walk. 


“Sparrows” and “larks” are the names of certain 
classes of birds. They are Nouns. 

“Hop” and “walk” make statements—they tell us 
what the sparrows and larks do. They are Verbs. It 
happens that the statements are true, but that makes no 
difference to the grammar. 


Exercise I. Make Sentences by adding suitable Verbs to 
the following Nouns: 

Caterpillars; snow; aeroplanes; porridge; lions; 
monkeys. 


Exercise II. Pick out all the Verbs in the old rhyme of 
“The House that Jack Built,” and make a list of them. 


Now that you know what a Verb is, we can go on to 
divide Verbs into two great classes. Suppose you went into 
. a shop and said “I want," the shopkeeper, after a polite 
pause, would probably ask you what you wanted; and 
unless you told him the object you required, you would 
have to go out again empty-handed. “I want” does not 
make sense. . 

But if after the pause you were to say, "I want a 
bun," and the shopkeeper replied, “I understand," his 
sentence would be as complete as yours, and all would 
be well. 

Take another example. “St. George killed" makes no 
sense unless you add the OBJECT that he killed, whether 
it be a dragon or a cat, or any other living thing. “St. 
George killed the dragon” makes sense because you have 
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added an OBJECT, and the action of killing “goes across” 
from the Subject, “St. George,” to the Object, “the 
dragon.” 

Verbs that need an OBJECT are called TRANSITIVE 
VERBS, from a Latin word meaning “to go across.” 

Now take the sentence “The dragon died.” The dragon 
does the dying all by himself. In spite of. the fact that 
St. George killed him, his dying is a personal matter, and 
does not “go across” to anyone else. Such Verbs, when 
the action is confined. to the person or thing that does it, 
are called INTRANSITIVE VERBS. 


Examples. Here are some Verbs used transitively : 
Robinson brushed his hair; he cleaned his teeth; he 
pressed his trousers; he wound his watch; he opened his 
windows. 

Here are Verbs used 2mtransitively: He lay down; he 
yawned; he went to sleep; he snored. 


We see from these examples that a Verb used tran- 
sitively needs an OBJECT. To find the Object you simply 
ask Whom? or What? after the verb. What did Robinson 
brush? His hair. Then “his hair” is the OBJECT. What 
did he wind? His watch. And so forth. 

Intransitive Verbs require no Object. Robinson did not 
vawn anything. He just yawned. 


Exercise I. Say in which of the following lines the 
Verb is used transitively and in which intransitively: 


“When icicles hang by the wall, 
And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 
And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
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When blood is nipp’d and ways be foul, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 
Tu-whoo! 

To-whit, Tu-whoo!—a merry note! 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 


When all aloud the wind doth blow, 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw, 
And birds sit brooding in the snow, 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bowl— 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

Tu-whoo! 
To-whit, Tu-whoo!—a merry note! 
While greasy Joan doth keel the pot.” 
(SHAKESPEARE. ) 


Exercise II. (x) Make up a little incident about a bull 
and a boy, using all the following Verbs transitively : 

Tease; hit; watch; charge; toss; reach; shut; save. 

(2) Make up an incident using all the following Verbs 
intransitively: 

Wake; bathe; dive; gloat; bask; lie; sing; go. 

Exercise III. Complete the sense of the following by 
supplying OBJECTS for the Transitive Verbs in place of 
the “blanks”: 

“The burglar then opened the blank, seized a blank 
of blanks and two blanks, and stuffed blank into a bag. 
Then cautiously opening the blank he called his blank: 
"Ere, Bill, 'old out your blinkin' blanks while I let down 
the blank!' At that moment two terrifically strong hands 
erasped his blanks and a voice shouted, ‘Drop that 
blank!’ The burglar dropped blank but Bill got blank.” 


You find the OBJECT of a Transitive Verb, then, by 
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asking Whom? or What? after it. The answer will be the 
Object whatever the order of the words in the sentence. 
Consider this example: “He had two hobbies: stamps he 
collected, and fossils he dug up." What did he collect? 
Stamps. What did he dig up? Fossils. Then these are the 
Objects, in spite of the fact that they come before their 
Verbs. 
Now look at this sentence: 


John gave Joan some toffee. 


Here there seem to be two Objects—“ Joan” and 
“Some toffee.” If we ask the question, “What did John 
give?" the answer is “some toffee” —which must be the 
Object. “Joan” is the person to whom the toffee is given, 
and is only indirectly the Object. The person for whom 
or to whom the action is done is called the INDIRECT 
OBJECT, while the real Object in the sentence is called the 
DIRECT OBJECT, because the action expressed by the 
Transitive Verb “goes over” straight to it. 

Examples: 

He told me the truth. 
I played Aim a tune. 

Give it him! 

Give me the daggers! 


Exercise I. Divide the following sentences into Subject 
and Predicate, thus: 


SUBJECT PREDICATE ^ 
MEME M E a MA dnE M EMMSD ADU 


Exercise II. Take the Predicates thus formed and 
divide them again into Verb and Object—and, where 
necessary, Indirect Object, thus: 


VERB OBJECT INDIRECT OBJECT | 


E AE AE tco odia s AI no Re: A me cou a EE A AS E OEE E): A A See 
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(1) My aunt has the gardener's pen. 

(2) French exercise books make such statements. 

(3) The information affords me no pleasure. 

) Such nonsense irritates me. 

5) French aunts may borrow their gardener's pens. 
(6) French boys such sentences may interest, 


TEST QUESTIONS 


. Why is the Verb so called ? 

. What is meant by the Parts of Speech? 

. Explain “Transitive Verb” and give examples. 

. Explain “Intransitive Verb” and give examples. 
. Explain "Indirect Object" and give examples. 


Cn - C9 N H 


4. MORE ABOUT PARTS OF SPEECH. ADJECTIVES 
AND ADJECTIVE PHRASES 


You remember the story about the two prehistoric 
savages (p. 8). Between them they had invented a 
word, and for the first time in the world’s life they could 
converse. Not a very exciting conversation, but still, a 
word, whenever a green tree was sighted. Notice that the 
word would mean ''green-tree." One cannot tell what 
particular grunt they made. Perhaps it was “green "— 
and whenever they passed a green tree they would say 
“green” to each other. 

But one day they passed a green stagnant pond. 
“Green!” exclaimed one of the savages, noticing that in 
one respect the tree and the pond were alike. And forth- 
with the original word had to be pushed back a place, 
and two names invented—“ green tree” and — Steen 
pond.” 

This 1s a fanciful story of how the first ADJECTIVE came 
to be invented. 

Now suppose there were fifty boys in the playground, 
and a master asked you to fetch one of them, whose name 
he did not know. What would you do about it? Ask, of 
course. 

‘Which boy, sir?" 

“The new boy.” 

“There are seven new boys.” 

“The little red-haired new boy.” 

You will see that by using the word “‘new” the master 
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cut down the number of boys from fifty and Jimited them 
to seven. “Little new boy” limited them still further. 
“Little red-haired new boy " confined your choice to one. 

Words that add something to the meaning of a Noun, 
in such a way as to LIMIT its sense, are called ADJECTIVES. 

They are not so important as Nouns—not nearly so 
important as Verbs. Still, they are useful and picturesque 
(in this sentence I have used two of them) and play 
. quite a big part in language. 

(R. L. Stevenson did not like Adjectives; he thought 
them horrid little words. What he meant was that in 
style it is far better to choose your Nouns carefully, 
perhaps with one clear-cut Adjective, than to make a 
smudgy word-picture by piling on a number of vague 
Adjectives.) 


Example. Notice how Scott paints his scene with the 
help of Adjectives in the following lines: 


“Tf thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 
Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 
For the gay beams of lightsome day 
Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 
When the broken arches are black in night, 
And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 
When the cold light’s uncertain shower 
Streams on the ruim'd central tower.” 


Exercise. Underline all the Adjectives in the following: 


The Tuck-Shop 


(1) At our tuck-shop there are all sorts of delicious 
things for the lucky fellow who has got any money. 

(2) Last Thursday was my thirteenth birthday, and I 
had among other things a postal order from home. 
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(3) There are large sugary doughnuts, and brown 
bread with a liberal dollop of Kentish honey; 

(4) And various sweets, and capital chocolate, and 
“Hollow Mockeries” which are pastries bulging with 
pink foam. 


If you have done this exercise with few or no mistakes, 
you will understand the FUNCTION of the Adjective; and 
we can proceed to class Adjectives according to their 
various “under-jobs”—as we did with the Noun and 
the Verb, 


1. The Adjective's first duty is to answer the question 
What kind of. . .? For instance, most of the questions 
you have to answer when you apply for a passport are 
answered by Adjectives of this kind. 1 forget what the 
questions are, but they are something of this sort: 


What kind of face have you? 
. Long and oval. 

What kind of complexion ? 

. Cream-coloured and spotty. 
What kind of hair? | 

. Thin, drab and oily. 

What kind of eyes? 

. Blue and bulging. 

What kind of voice have you? 
. Rasping but sympathetic. 

And so on, and so on. You will see that all the answers 
to the question What kind of . . .? express some 
quality or other. Hence Adjectives of the first group are 
called ADJECTIVES OF QUALITY. 


> n ac n ce nus 


2. Adjectives of the second group answer the questions 
How much . . .? or How many . . .? 
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Most of you know the sort of questions that are asked 
when the hamper arrives from home: 

“How much jam is there?” 

“Twelve pounds, I think.” 

“How many pots?” 

“Six pots.” 

“How many cakes?” 

“Several cakes.” 

“How much cocoa?” 

“No cocoa." 

There might also be many kinds of sweets packed with 
much care ;—and all such adjectives are called ADJECTIVES 
OF QUANTITY. 


3. Adjectives of the third kind point like finger-posts, 
and answer the question WHICH? 

“Which way am l to go?” 

“That way.” 

“Which boy has the ball?” 

“This boy.” 

Such adjectives are called DEMONSTRATIVE ADJECTIVES 
because they “point out,” or “show.” “My” and “your ” 
and “his” and “her” and “their” are Demonstrative 
Adjectives too, but as they point out to whom the thing 
belongs, they are sometimes called Possessive Adjectives. 
“A” “an” and “the” are Demonstrative Adjectives. 


4. Lastly, there are questioning Adjectives—as when 
you ask “Which way?” or “What time is it?” Here 
“which” and “what” are INTERROGATIVE ADJECTIVES, 
from a Latin word meaning to ask a question. (But if, 
instead of going with a Noun, “which” and “what” stand 
by themselves in the sentence, then they are not Adjectives, 
and we shall have to find out their job later on.) 
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Exercise I. Pick out all the Adjectives in the following 
sentences, and say to which group each belongs: 

(1) That long, brown, stumpy dog is a dachshund. 

(2) This dark grey fellow is an Airedale. 

(3) What sort of dog is yours? 

(4) My dog is a brown Irish terrier. 

(5) I once had several dogs—six dogs, in fact. 

(6) They had distemper, a nasty disease which leaves 
dogs weak for several months. 


Exercise II. Make up an incident using all the following 
Nouns, and Adjectives appropriate to each: 

Aunt; dog; meat; bed; motor-bicycle; road; nails; 
crash; mess; letter; excuses; explanations; anger; post- 
man; birthday. 


Exercise III. Pick out the Adjectives from the follow- 
ing passage which is taken from Thackeray's The Rose 
and the Ring : 

“ At length that Princess was brought out in her night- 
gown, with all her beautiful hair falling down her back, 
and looking so pretty that even the beef-eaters and keepers 
of the wild animals wept plentifully at seeing her. And she 
walked with her poor little feet (only luckily the arena 
was covered with sawdust), and went and leaned up 
against a great stone in the centre of the amphitheatre, 
round which the Court and the people were seated in 
boxes, with bars before them, for fear of the great, fierce, 
red-maned, black-throated, long-tailed, roaring, bellow- 
ing, rushing lions. And now the gates were opened, and 
with a wurrawarrurawarar two great, lean, hungry, roar- 
ing lions rushed out of their den, where they had been 
kept for three weeks on nothing but a little toast-and- 
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water, and dashed straight up to the stone where poor 
Rosalba was waiting. Commend her to your patron saints, 
all you kind people, for she is in a dreadful state!" 


PHRASES AGAIN. At the very beginning of this book we 
noticed that groups of words that make sense but not 
complete sense are called PHRASES. “Up a gum-tree” is 
a Phrase; “without benefit of clergy " is another, or “‘half- 
past six," or “wearing a tam-o'-shanter."' 

Now these Phrases have jobs to do, or FUNCTIONS to 


perform, just as words have. We may say either: 


He wore a miserable expression, 
Or: 
He wore an expression of utter misery. 


As far as sense goes it makes no difference which we 
say. But in the first sentence, “miserable” is an Adjective 
of Quality; in the second, “of utter misery" is a Phrase 
doing duty as an Adjective of Ouality. 

A group of words, then, that does duty as an Adjective 
is called an ADJECTIVE PHRASE. When you label a Phrase 
as an Adjective Phrase you must be quite sure that it 
goes with the Noun. 

You must be sure that your Adjective Phrase stands 


close to tts Noun. Otherwise you will produce a sentence 
like this: 


The boys were all ready when the charabancs arrived 
dressed in football-shorts and jerseys. 


What is wrong with this sentence? 


Example. It does not matter whether you say: 


(a) "James is that knock-kneed boy," or “James is 
that boy with knock-knees.” 
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(6) “Look at Smith's inky fingers!" or “Look at 
Smith’s fingers all covered with ink!” 


But, as a matter of fact, one chooses between the 
Adjective or the Adjective Phrase to suit the sense and 
the style. For instance, “A belted earl” is not quite the 
same as “an earl with a belt”; one speaks of “a shoed 
horse," not “a horse with his shoes on," but “a boy 
with his shoes on,” not “a shoed boy.” It is less clumsy to 
say “a tall ship” than “a ship with masts of considerable 
altitude"; but the title of the story, “The Man with the 


Twisted Lip," is much better than “The Twisted-lipped 


Man" would have been. 


Exercise I. Copy out the following. Underline all the 
Adjective Phrases, or substitute Adjectives where you 
think the style would be improved by doing so. 

“The old lady next door is a person of considerable 
importance in our village. She is not a lady of means nor 
of very striking appearance. Her cottage in the by-street 
shows that she subsists on an income of the slenderest 
proportions. Her ten-year-old hat proves her to have 
been a lady of fashionable ideas in the days of her pros- 
perity. Now she lives alone with a little dog of rather 
disgusting rotundity, and draws the Old Age Pension. 
Yet she is a person of weight in the affairs of the parish, 
for the simple reason that she has strength of will and 
personality of no mean order. Above all she possesses a 
tongue of absolutely scathing bitterness when occasion 
demands." 

Exercise II. Make up six sentences each containing an 
Adjective Phrase. 
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TEST. QUESTIONS 


1. What is the work an Adjective has to do? 
2. What did Stevenson think about Adjectives in 


general? 
3. What sort of Adjectives answer the question What 
kind of . . .? Give examples. | 


4. What are Adjectives of Quantity? Give examples. 

5. What other kinds of Adjectives are there? 

6. Explain exactly what is meant by an Adjective 
Phrase. Give three examples. 


5. OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH. ADVERBS AND 
ADVERB PHRASES 


ADJECTIVES are, as it were, the clothes and trappings 
of Nouns, put on to define their meaning more exactly 
—Jjust as we dress one man in a blue uniform to show he 
is a policeman, and another in a peculiar collar and coat 
to show he is a clergyman. 

Consider these sentences: 


The policeman put his foot down. 
The clergyman pleaded pathetically. 


Do you see that the word “down” does for the Verb 
"put," and the word “pathetically” does for the Verb 
"pleaded," very much what Adjectives do for their 
Nouns? They modify the meaning, making it clearer and 
sharper. 

Words which go with Verbs to modify their sense, just 
as Adjectives go with Nouns, are called ADVERBS. They 
may also go with Adjectives and other Adverbs, as we 
shall see; and just a few may stand by themselves. 


Examples. Read the following conversation: 


Matron. How does your wrist feel? 
Boy. It hurts abominably. 

Matron. WHEN did you sprain it? 
Boy. I fell off my bicycle yesterday 
Matron. WHERE did it happen? 


Boy. I crashed there, by the tree. 
28 
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In these sentences, the word “abominably” tells how 
the sprain hurts—‘“yesterday” tells when the accident 
happened—“ there” tells where it happened. Each of 
these words adds something to the meaning of its Verb. 
They are ADVERBS. 


Exercise. Underline all the Adverbs in the following 
sentences: 

Yesterday my brother and I went sailing. The tide 
set strongly inshore. The wind was blowing west. We 
were spanking along happily. I had foolishly lashed the 
helm. Suddenly a cutter rounded the point. She bore 
down upon us. Quickly unlashing the helm I put it hard 
over. We went about to avoid a collision. Narrowly 
missing us, the cutter passed astern. The incident ended 
harmlessly. But she might have carried away our counter. 

(Notice that this story is written simply as an exercise 
in twelve sentences. There are too many Adverbs. You 
should learn to avoid plastering your Verbs with Adverbs, 
just as you should be careful not to smother your Nouns 
with Adjectives.) 


In the example given above the matron asked the 
questions How? When? and Where? and the boy 
answered correctly by using Adverbs. 

We can now divide Adverbs into groups according to 
their “under-jobs,”” just as we did with the other Parts 
of Speech. ' 


1. Adverbs which answer the question How? are 
called ADVERBS OF MANNER. For instance, you may 
write fast, or slow, or tidily, or illegibly, or hastily, or 
badly, or well, or laboriously, and in all sorts of other 
ways or manners. Each of these words answers the 
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question How do you write? Hence they are called 
Adverbs of Manner. 


Exercise. Make up half a dozen sentences using 
Adverbs to explain How a boy eats. 


2. Adverbs which answer the question WHEN? are 
called ADVERBS OF TIME. For instance, you might say, 
“I forgot to post your letter yesterday; I will do so to-day, 
or to-morrow. Formerly I used to forget to post letters; 
now I never do.” 

Each of these Adverbs answers the question When? 
Hence they are called Adverbs of Time. 


Exercise. Write about a bicycle, using as many Adverbs 
of Time as you can work in. 


3. Adverbs which answer the question WHERE? are 


called ADVERBS OF Prace. For instance, you may say, — 


“When the lion escaped, the people scattered here, there 
and everywhere." These three Adverbs answer the question 
Where? Hence they are Adverbs of Place. 


Exercise. Substitute Adverbs of Place for the blanks in 
the following: “I know the old man who lives in the 
cottage blank. ‘I would rather live blank than blank,’ 
he says, “for blank else do I feel so well.’ ” 

(Notice that these three kinds of Adverbs modify the 
sense of the Verbs in these sentences. You must make 
quite sure now that you understand what an Adverb 
does, or you will get in a muddle when we deal with 
Prepositions.) 


4. A conversation: 


“This medicine is particularly nasty!” 
“Aren’t you getting rather fussy ? " 
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“T tell you it’s almost undrinkable.” 

“You are drinking it too slowly; try swallowing it 
rather quickly.” 

“It’s all very fine for you to talk!” 


You will see that the words in italics are Adverbs 
modifying the sense of ADJECTIVES or OTHER ADVERBS. 
They answer the question How .. .? telling you the 
degree of nastiness, and so on. Hence they are called 
ADVERBS OF DEGREE. 


There are still some smaller groups which grammarians 
have labelled—the “Yes” family (Adverbs of Affirma- 
tion), the “No” family (Adverbs of Negation), and the 
“Doubtful” family. There is not very much point in 
making these little subdivisions, but if you would like to 
learn them, here is a rhyme to remember them by: 


“Time, Place, Manner, Degree, Affirmation, Negation, 
Doubt, 
You can remember the lot if you like—or leave the last 
three out.” | 


5. There are also a few Adverbs whose whole business 
it is to ask questions, such as Why? How? When? Where? 
These, like the Interrogative Adjectives, are called 
INTERROGATIVE ADVERBS. 


Exercise. Put the right kind of Adverbs in the places 
marked for them in the following: 

We can Adverb of Manner realise Adverb of Time, 
Adverb of Degree, Adverb of Manner our forefathers lived 
in winter. In the houses the windows were Adverb of 
. Degree glazed, so that one had to put Adverb of Place a 
hat and greatcoat when one came Adverb of Place, and 
take them Adverb of Place when one went Adverb of Place! 
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Carpets were Adverb of Time seen; candles were Adverb 
of Degree expensive to use Adverb of Time, and the family 
had to sit Adverb of Manner in the dark: fuel for fires 
was not Adverb of Manner obtained, and peat-smoke 
hung Adverb of Manner about the rafters. Adverb of 
Place the fields were Adverb of Manner waterlogged, and 
the roads Adverb of Degree impassable for mud. Adverb of 
Ivme we have Adverb of Manner printed books to read, 
but there were none Adverb of Time. Adverb of Degree 
Adverb of Manner the people must have longed for 
summer! We can Adverb of Manner understand why 
they celebrated May Day Adverb of Degree Adverb of 
Manner. “ Adverb of Time," they would say, “summer will 
be Adverb of Place!” 


ADVERB PHRASES. We saw that a group of words 
without a Verb can do duty as an Adjective. In the same 
way we may make a group of words do duty as an 
Adverb. Such a group is called an ADVERB PHRASE. 


Examples. We may say, “He looked at me strangely,” 
or " He looked at me tn a strange manner.” 

In the first sentence, “strangely ” answers the question 
How did he look?—and is therefore an Adverb. In the 
second, “in a strange manner" does duty as an Adverb, 
and is called an Adverb Phrase. 

Again, we may say, "He eyed his food wolfishly,” or 
“He eyed his food lke a wolf. | | 

And again, "Suddenly the shell burst," or “Adi of a 
sudden the shell burst." 

Later on you will learn to use an Adverb or an Adverb 
Phrase to suit the sound and sense of your sentence. You 
will realise that it is better to say, “He runs quite fast," 
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than “He runs with considerable celerity.” On the 
other hand it is better to say, “He wriggled through the 
grass like a snake,” than “He wriggled through the grass 
snakishly.”’ And sometimes you must use an Adverb 
Phrase because there is no corresponding Adverb—as in 
the sentence, “I will write to him ¿has very afternoon.” 


Exercise. In the following, turn all the Adverbs into 
Adverb Phrases, and the Adverb Phrases into Adverbs: 


(1) The 'flu has attacked half the school simultaneously. 

(2) We blow our noses explosively. 

(3)The line on my temperature chart runs like the edge 
of a saw. | 

(4) We cough without ever leaving off. 

(5) We do not much enjoy our meals. 

(6) But we remember joyfully that we have avoided 
the algebra exam. 

(7) And we shall probably miss the French. 

(8) As likely as not, we shall have chicken and jelly 
before long. 


Adjectives are like paints with which we colour Nouns 
to make them more distinct. Adverbs do the same for 
Verbs, and for Adjectives and other Adverbs. In this way 
Adjectives and Adverbs are somewhat alike. They are 
alike in Form, too, for the great majority of Adverbs are 
formed from Adjectives. They are made by adding “ -ly ” 
to the Adjective, thus: 


Adjective Adverb 
brave bravely 
smooth smoothly 


Some Adverbs have exactly the same form as Adjec- 
tives—for instance, “He works hard,” or “ He runs fast. ” 
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Just a few Adjectives end in “-ly,” and you must be 
careful not to muddle them up with Adverbs. In the 
sentence, “ He is a manly fellow,” “manly " is an Adjective. 
The Adverb form would be “manlily,” but that is too 
ugly to use, and there is no such word. One has to use an 
Adverb Phrase instead. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


r. What is the Function of Adverbs? 

2. How may they be compared with Adjectives? 

3. Into what groups may AE be divided? Give 
examples of each. 

4. What is an Adverb Phrase? Give three examples. 

5. How are Adverbs formed from Adjectives? 


6. ABOUT PRONOUNS; AND AN INTRODUCTION 
TO CLAUSES 


Have you ever tried to work out sums with Roman 
numerals? If not, try it. You will soon see how clumsy 
they are, and realise why the Old World seized upon the 
simple, clever Arabic numerals which we still use. 

The introduction of Pronouns was something like that, 
as we shall see if we think it out. 

When a baby begins to talk he uses Nouns, and a few 
Verbs. He names everybody and everything, and speaks 
of himself by his own name. “ John want moon—Daddie 
get moon,” he says. A baby’s talk is extremely simple, 
even when his demands are outrageous, and he has no 
use for Pronouns. The talk of primitive savages must 
have been very simple, too—rather like baby-language. 
But as men grew in intelligence and their talk became 
more complicated, they found the constant repetition of 
the Noun intolerably clumsy. 

Nowadays one can imagine a speech such as the 
following: “I want a word with you," said Jones to 
Robinson. “1 left an umbrella in the stand, and when I 
looked for it after lunch, it was gone. Now I see you 
carrying it, and you tell me it is yours. I know that it 
belongs to me; you insist that it belongs to you. Shall 
we consult the manager?" 

Now would not that conversation be intolerably 
clumsy if it had to be spoken like this?—'" Jones wants 
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a word with Robinson," said Jones to Robinson. “ Jones 
left an umbrella in the stand, and when Jones looked for 
the umbrella after lunch, the umbrella was gone. Now 
Jones sees Robinson carrying the umbrella, and Robinson 
tells Jones the umbrella is Robinson’s. Jones knows that 
the umbrella belongs to Jones; Robinson insists that the 
umbrella belongs to Robinson. Shall Jones and Robinson 
consult the manager?” : 

From this imaginary conversation you will see how 
essential it was that little convenient words should be 
invented to take the place of Nouns, and avoid such 
‘clumsy repetition. Such little words do not name any- 
body or anything; they simply stand in the place of 
the Nouns that do the naming. Hence they are called 
PRONOUNS. 

Our own Pronouns, such as "he," “she,” “it”—or 
“hit,” as it used to be—are very old in our language. 
They are pure English, not taken from Latin or Greek, 
- or Scandinavian, as so many of our words have been. 
You will see why the “h” has dropped out of “hit” 
if you say to yourself several times, “Give hit to me.” 


Examples. (1) “Big Chief Wambo slew his enemy; he 
ate him for his dinner." Here “he” refers to “Big Chief 
Wambo” without naming him, and “him” refers to 
“enemy.” They stand in the place of these Nouns so 
as to avoid repetition. Hence they are Pronouns. 

(2) “Big Chief Wambo ate a leg for his dinner; he 
found it extremely tough.” “He” stands for “Wambo,” 
and “it” for “leg.” They are Pronouns. 

(3) “The cook shivered when he heard Wambo ask 
who cooked the leg." Here “who” is a Pronoun because 
it stands for “the cook” whoever he may be. 
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Exercise. Pick out the Pronouns in the following, and 
say to which Noun each refers: 

I once found a stone which had queer marks on it; and 
what do you think they turned out to be? They were 
Runes, or Viking writing. It was a heavy flat stone—I 
think it was basalt. You could tell more easily than I. 
We found it in a bay in North Ireland. Both of us found 
it. They tell me the Runes commemorate a victory over 
the people of Antrim won by the men of Molde. I do not 
know who the men of Molde were, but whoever they were 
they must have come from Norway. 


We can now divide Pronouns into groups as we did with 
the other Parts of Speech. 


1. When a small child speaks of himself as “ John,” 
or whatever his name may be, he does so partly because 
he has never heard of Pronouns, partly because he has 
never thought about himself as himself. Later on he makes 
the astounding discovery that the whole human race 
consists of “I” and “Other People”—a strange and 
puzzling thought. 

The words “I” and “me” stand for the person thinking, 
or speaking, without naming him. They are called PER- 
SONAL PRONOUNS. When two or more persons are speaking 
together, or are represented as thinking alike, the form 
“we” is used. Only kings, queens and editors are allowed 
to speak of themselves alone as “we.” When Queen 
Victoria said, “We wish to put on our hat,” she referred 
only to herself. She did not share a hat with her ladies-in- 
waiting. “1” (“me”), “we” (“us”) are Personal Pro- 
nouns of the First Person. 

The person addressed is referred to as “you.” Only 
strict Quakers use the form “thou” in conversation; but 
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we use "Thou" and “Thee” in prayers for greater 
dignity. " You," “thou” ("thee") are Personal Pronouns 
of the Second Person. 


2. The words “he,” "she, GL they. refer to am 
sons or things already named, or os point out a 
person or thing. They are sometimes called Personal 
Pronouns of the Third Person. But it is really better to 
lump together all Pronouns that “point out’’—he, she, 
it, they, this, that, these, those, hers, yours, his, mine, 
theirs—and call them DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

(Before you go any farther you must make quite sure 
that you know when such words are Pronouns and when 
they are Adjectives. Look at the following: 


(a) Thou art the apple of mine eye. 

(b) This apple is mine. 

(a) Those boys are regular little on: 

(b) Those are regular little demons of boys. 
(a) Which do you prefer of all these cakes? 
(b) Which cake do you prefer? 


Pick out the Pronouns and the Adjectives.) 


3. Next come the Pronouns which ask QUESTIONS. 
They are called INTERROGATIVE Pronouns. There is no 
difficulty whatever in spotting these,— who? which? 
what? whose?—but be sure they are standing alone. 
If the last three are with Nouns, they are Adjectives. 


4. In such a sentence as “ John pinched himself to keep 
awake," the Pronoun “himself” refers only to “ John ”— 
is bent back, so to speak. Such Pronouns formed by adding 
“self” and referring back to the Subject are called 
REFLEXIVE Pronouns, from a Latin word meaning “to 
bend back.” 
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5. Not all Pronouns ending in “-self” are Reflexive. 
The same form is used when one wishes to emphasise 
something or somebody: “The admiral himself will 
dance the hornpipe.” These are called EMPHASISING 
Pronouns, and they are really older than Reflexive 
Pronouns. For instance, in Old English, if we wanted to 
say “Bring the message to me,” emphatically, we would 
use the words “me selfum.” 


6. There are also vague Pronouns such as “someone,” 
“one.” They are called INDEFINITE PRONOUNS. For 
example: “Anyone will admit that if one sees someone 
climbing over one’s wall, one should object.” 

But notice that if one uses the word “one” too often, 
it becomes ugly and clumsy. 

“One” is often used indefinitely to avoid the constant 
repetition of “1” and “me.” 


7. RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 
We now come to the strange eventful history of 


WnuicH and Wuo and THAT. 


This will give us a good opportunity of harking back 
to Sentences, and of introducing the CLAUSE. 

You will remember that a group of words which makes 
complete sense is a Sentence. A Simple Sentence is one 
which puts into words a single thought. No matter how 
profound or how beautiful the thought may be, if it is 
a single thought it is a Simple Sentence. 


“ Jack Sprat would eat no fat.” 
This is a Simple Sentence—just Subject and Predicate. 
Suppose you add the second half: 


“Jack Sprat would eat no fat and his wife could eat 
no lean.” 
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Here we have two Simple Sentences joined together E 


by “and” as with a double hook, and by the fact that ` ; 
“his” refers to “Jack.” E 


But suppose you put it this way: 


"Jack Sprat, the notorious fat-hater, married a wife — : 
who had an antipathy for lean.” | y 
Here the sentence has become more elaborate and 1 1 
COMPLEX, as it is called, for attached to the MAIN CLAUSE, | 


“Jack. . . married a wife,” you have another group of 23 
words dich describes “wife” as an Adjective does— 2 


€c 


who had an antipathy for lean." It is not a Phrase, for ` Hd 


it has a Subject and a Predicate. It is a CLAUSE; and 1 
because it is less important than the MAIN Crause it is —- 


called a SUBORDINATE CLAUSE. It is an Adjective Clause, 
as we have just seen. 


There are many kinds of Clauses, but for the moment 


let us get ONE kind clearly into our heads—the Adjective T 
Clause introduced by Wnuo—Wnicu—THaTr (WHOSE— | 
WHO). 


Examples. Take the following sentences: 


(1) That new boy believes everything that I tell him, 
however absurd. 

(2 He thinks the man who lives in the porter's lodge is 
the head master. 

(3) And that the hoods which the masters wear on 
Sunday show whether they play soccer or rugger. 

(4) He is the sort of new boy whose face gives him 
away, 

(5) —the kind of chap wAom you can't help ragging. 


Now notice that each of these sentences consists of 
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a Main Clause, and an extra—or Subordinate—Clause 
dovetailed into it. In this way it is made more elaborate 
or CoMPLEX. Each of these Subordinate Clauses does the 
work of an Adjective. (“He is a man who will stick at 
nothing” stands for “He is a man—what sort of man ?— 
a stick-at-nothing man.") 

Each of the words in italics (that, who, which, whose, 
and whom) stands for the Noun to which it belongs or 
relates. They are therefore Pronouns, and for the reason 
just given are called RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

They also have another duty—to join the Adjective 
Clause to the Main Clause. 

Be sure you know the difference between an Adjective 
Phrase and an Adjective Clause. 


Examples. I. (a) That /rog-faced man is my uncle. 
(Adjective.) 

(b) That man with a face like a frog is my uncle. 
(Adjective Phrase.) ' 

(c) That man, who has a face like a frog, is my uncle. 
(Adjective Clause.) 


2. (a) Doctors used to keep spotted dogs. (Adjective.) 

(b) Doctors used to keep dogs with spots all over them. 
(Adjective Phrase.) 

(c) Doctors.used to keep dogs which had spots all over 
them. (Adjective Clause.) 


Exercise. Put Clauses in the place of the Adjectives in 
the following: 


(1) I can forgive a careless accident. 

(2) I am even prepared to overlook silly jokes. 

(3) But pouring the soup down my back was an 
unforgivable offence. 
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Now put Adjectives in the place of the following 
Adjective Clauses: 

(1) He is a man who keeps very much to himself. 

(2) This is just as well, for he is not the sort of person 
whom many people could lke. 

(3) He constantly makes dreadful puns which one 
cannot possibly excuse. 


Now we come to the queer story of WHO and WHICH, 
the RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

Once upon a time when Old English was spoken, there 
was no such thing as a Relative Pronoun, and a very 
awkward business it was. Sometimes they used “the,” 
which was spelt with the letter “thom” in those days, 
like this: “pe.” (In such phrases as “ Ye olde tea-shoppe,” 
by the way, “ye” is simply a mistake for “the” spelt 
with a “p” or “th.”) But “the” already had too much to 
do. In the thirteenth century the Demonstrative Pro- 
noun THAT was called in for service as a Relative, and 
is used so to this day. The old rhyme of “The House that 
Jack Built” is a good example. But That was so hard- 
worked at this time that men began to look round for 
assistance, and they called in Wuicu. Now up to that 
time or thereabouts Which and Who had done nothing 
but ask questions, as Which? and Who? First Which 
was made to do duty as a Relative, no matter whether 
it referred to a person or a thing. You may see an example 
of this in the first line of the Lord’s Prayer. Three 
centuries later WHO began to be used as a Relative. Ever 
since then we have had three Relative Pronouns, Who 
referring to persons, Which to things, and That when the 
subject to which it refers—the ANTECEDENT as it is 
called—is not so clearly defined. 
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Examples. (1) I love my great-aunt who lives at Exeter. 
(2) That is the pudding which 1 like best. 
(3) That is the kind of thing that makes me angry. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Why were Pronouns introduced? 

2. Name the different kinds of Pronouns and explain 
what is meant by each of their names. 

3. Make up sentences containing (1) a Reflexive Pro- 
noun; (2) a Relative Pronoun. 

4. What is an Adjective Clause? 

5. Tell the story of “Who” and “Which.” 


7. CONJUNCTIONS; AND FIRST IDEAS ABOUT 
PARAGRAPHS 


A FEW pages back we quoted the famous line: 


“Jack Sprat would eat no fat and his wife could eat 
no lean.”’ 


In this line and is a little word used to join the two 
sentences together. It is called a CONJUNCTION, from a 
Latin word meaning “to join together.” There are a 
number of these useful little "hook" words,—and, but, 
that, after, or, neither . . . nor . . . because, although 
—and all of them started life as some other Part of 
Speech, most of them as Adverbs. 

For instance, the Conjunction and was once the same 
word as an, meaning “if,” in Old English. There is 
still a nursery rhyme which you have probably heard: 


“Tf ‘ifs’ and ‘ans’ (or ‘ands’) 
Were pots and pans, 
There'd be no need for tinkers.” 


And I expect you have read in old books the ex- 


pression, "An it please you." Am (or and) is no longer 


used in the sense of “if,” but only as a link to join words 
or sentences together. The word that which we have 
already met with as an Adjective and as a Pronoun, is 
the hardest worked of the Conjunctions. It can be used 
in various ways: “in order that,” or “so that,” or “seeing 
that,” or “provided that.” 
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Now notice that there are two kinds of Conjunctions. 
AND and But just hook sentences or words together: 


I have mumps and you are amused. 
Jack and Jill went up the hill. 


(As a matter of fact, all Conjunctions hook sentences 
together, but by a kind of mental shorthand we often 
leave part of the second sentence to be understood. 
“Jack and Jill went up the hill” really stands for “ Jack 
went up the hill and Jill went up the hill.”) 

Either ...or..., neither...nor..., hook sentences 
together in the same way. 

The other Conjunctions have a more difficult part to 
play. You remember we saw in the last section that a 
complete part of a sentence with Subject and Predicate 
can be used as a word or as a phrase. We saw that in the 
sentence, “That man, who has a face like a frog, is my 
uncle,” the complete part of the sentence, “who has a 
face like a frog,” acts as an Adjective. This is called a 
CLAUSE—as we have seen. 

Now there are many Conjunctions which help to fit 
Clauses into the main sentence. They do more than just 
hook two simple sentences together. They dovetail the 
lesser sentence—the Subordinate Clause—into the im- 
portant part—the Main Clause. 


Examples. (1) Didn't you see ¿hat the baby had fallen out 
of its perambulator ? 

(2) It fell out before I had time to get to it. 

(3) You mean you got to it after it had fallen out. 


Later on we shall deal with Clauses more fully, and 
talk about the different duties they perform, and the parts 
of speech they stand for. Here we are only dealing with 
Conjunctions, and we have to remember that CONJUNC- 
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TIONS are words that join other words together, and hook 
or dovetail sentences together. 


_ Exercise I. Make up eight sentences using and, but, or, 
eher . . . C8, meriher . .-. d£ 20 as hooks. 


Exercise II, Pick out all the Conjunctions in the 
following: : 

(1) You should have come when I told you. 

(2) I did not come because I wanted my tea. | 

(3) If you had been obedient, you would have come 
before you had your tea. 

(4) I waited until it was ready. 

(5) I can't think how you could be so tiresome. 

(6) I don't care whether I am tiresome or not. 


You see, then, that we use Conjunctions for hooking 
and dovetailing. Without them our speech and writing 
would be jerky and clumsy, like this: “I went to my room. 
My object was to get my boots. It was dark. I fell over 
my boots. I did not see my boots. I fell on my funny- 
bone. I hurt myself badly." You can see how intolerable 
it would be if we all talked in spurts like that. By means 
of Conjunctions we can sling our ideas together, avoid 
tiresome repetitions, and make our talk or writing run 
smoothly. 

Vary your Conjunctions. Do not use too many “ands,” 
for a whole line of little sentences buttoned together by 
a string of “ands” is ugly and often confusing. See how 
ugly this is: 

“I passed the ball to Patterson and Patterson passed 
to Rogers and he passed forward and the referee blew his 
whistle and he ordered a scrum and Philips was stand-off 
half and . . .” and so on. 
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Do not use more “ands” than you can help. We are 
bound to use “and” a great deal—so much that it is 
sometimes written as a little shorthand twiddle—& or ©. 
This is called an “ampersand,” which stands for “and 
per se and." | 

Do not overwork “but” either. It sounds uglier than 
a string of “ands”: "I should like to come but I don't 
know if I shall be able to, but I will if I can, but don't 
expect me till you see me." 


The use of CONJUNCTIONS helps us to express our 
thoughts clearly and smoothly. We have to think clearly, 
arrange our thoughts, and express them in sentences 
some of which are definitely hooked together. Moreover 
our ideas must be arranged in groups; and this short 
section on Conjunctions seems the right place for a first 
mention of the PARAGRAPH. | 

What is a Paragraph? Paragraphs are to the Chapter 
what Chapters are to the Book. You must have noticed 
that the novels and adventure-books you read are divided 
into Chapters, and that each Chapter contains a definite 
part of the story, dealing with a group of persons, or an 
important event, or simply a definite stage in the story. 
Very often there is a HEADING to each Chapter telling 
you what it is going to be about. Here are a few taken 
from famous books: 


*I come Home for a Holiday to Castlewood and find a 
Skeleton in the House" (Thackeray's Esmond). 

“Tittle Dorrit's Party”; “Mrs. Flintwinch has another 
Dream” (both from Dickens's Little Dorrit). 

“Mr. Romaine calls me Names” (Stevenson's St. Ives). 


Sometimes the author heads each Chapter with an 
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apt quotation, real or made up, as perhaps you have 
noticed in Scott’s novels. This is the sort of thing: 


KENILWORTH, CHAPTER XXIX 


Now fare thee well, my master—if true service 
Be guerdon’d with hard looks, e’en cut the tow-line, 
And let our barks across the pathless flood 
Hold different courses. 
Shipwreck. 


The object of this chopping up of your writing into 
Chapters is to make the story clear and readable, and to 
allow the author to break off from one topic and start 
another—to leave one lot of people for the moment and 
trace the fortunes of another lot. 

Inside the Chapter the text is broken up into sections, 
as you will see if you open any book. Each of these sections 
is called a PARAGRAPH. 

Examine any Paragraph—this one, for instance: 

“For a long time they fought at Marathon; and the 
foreigners overcame the middle part of the line, against 
which the Persians themselves were arrayed; here the 
foreigners prevailed and broke the Greeks. But on either 
wing the Athenians and Plataeans were victorious; and 
being so, they suffered the routed of their enemies to fly, 
and drew their wings together to fight against those that 
had broken the middle of their line; and here the 
Athenians had the victory, and followed after the Persians 
in their flight, hewing them down, till they came to the 
sea. There they called for fire and laid hands on the ships.” 

You will see that this consists of one definite topic, 
and a number of ideas closely connected with it. The 
first sentence, “For a long time they fought at Marathon,” 
gives you the key to what the Paragraph is about—the 
first sentence nearly always does this. It is called the Key 
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SENTENCE. The middle part of the Paragraph, all nicely 
welded together by Conjunctions and Pronouns, tells you 
much more about the subject of the Key Sentence, and 
the last sentence rounds it all off with a “click.” 

We group our thoughts together and write in Para- 
graphs so that our meaning may be easily understood. 
It is terribly difficult even to read a book or a manuscript 
which is not divided in this manner. It will be worth while 
to practise writing one or two. 


Exercises. (1) Make up a Paragraph of which this is 
the Key Sentence: “Uncle James was slipping farther 
and farther." 

(2) Write a single Paragraph describing “A Pond in 
a Wood.”’ 

(3) Write the last Paragraph of a fanciful story called 
“The Bee who reserved its Sting.” 

(4) Write two Paragraphs about “A Parrot who said 
the Wrong Thing at a Tea-party.” 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Why are Conjunctions so called ? 

2. What is the difference between hooking together 
and dovetailing ? 

3. What is the use of Paragraphs? 

4. What is the Key Sentence ? 


8. ON PREPOSITIONS 


WHEN you were very young, and the only words you 
knew were Nouns, you made your wishes known by naming 
things, and pointing. If you wanted a book to be put on 
the table, you would say, “Book; Table,’’—and point 
peremptorily from one to the other. If you wanted to 
explain that your ball had rolled under the chair, you 
would say, “Ball; Chair,"—and point. Your pointing 
would show the relation, as it is called, between the book 
and the table, the ball and the chair. But it was a clumsy 
way of emphasising things. 

In the same way, the primitive savage who had only 
reached the “Noun” stage, must have made signs to 
show the relation between things. He might have in- 
structed his children in the art of spearing mammoths 
by saying, “Spear; Mammoth,” with a gesture indicating 
that the spear was to be thrown al the mammoth, or 
into the mammoth. Gradually men came to see the need 
of words that would show the relation between things. 


Examples: 
1) The dog came to his master. 

) The dog jumped over the fence. 
) The dog hid under the table. 
) The dog ran off with the ball. 
) The dog lay on the grass. 
) The dog sat beside me. 
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(7) The dog rushed among the children. 
(8) The dog came back without the ball. 


All these little words are PLACED BEFORE a Noun (or 
Pronoun) to show in what relation the person or thing 
named stands to something else—in these examples the 
dog stands in relation to all sorts of things. Such words 
are called PREPOSITIONS, from a Latin word meaning 
“placed before." Their "place" is ALWAYS “before” a 
Noun or Pronoun. You must be quite sure that you 
understand this, or you will mix up PREPOSITIONS with 
ADVERBS. A PREPOSITION is followed by a Noun or 
Pronoun. An ADVERB goes with a Verb as a rule, but you 
can put it where you like in the sentence. 


Examples and exercises. 

1. (a) My watch ran down as I ran ion. the hill. 
(Which “down” is an Adverb and which a Preposition 2) 

(b) When I found myself inside the dentist’s. room. y 
experienced a sinking feeling inside. (Which ‘ “inside” 
an Adverb and which a Preposition ?) 

(c) When he had walked beyond the first hills he found 
still more hills beyond. 

(d) I got through the hole, but John was too fat to 
get through. 

(e) I am in my room—come in! 


Now ask yourself whether the words “up,” “down,” 
“on,” “off” “before,” in the following are Adverbs or 
Prepositions: EU TI = E^ 

(a) Hold your head dpR.B.A.N. MSHS SM ) LIBR, LAR 

(b) Sit down on that chair! B lore- 49 NM 
) Off the stumps fléw the bails. Lx 
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2. Fill in suitable Prepositions in the following blanks: 


John was annoyed me because I laughed 
him; so we sat the fire and talked 
it; that is to say, John leant the mantel- 
piece, while I sat the table with the broken 
watch my hand. He declared he was not re- 
sponsible the accident; but I told him he ought 
not to have jumped the chair blindfolded when 
he had a watch his wrist. We found the hands 

the cinders the grate; while the glass 
had rolled the sideboard and the wall. 


Notice that most Prepositions refer to place; but some 
refer to time, such as, “I walk during the day,” or “I 
read till bedtime.” The important little word “of” does 
not refer to either. We shall meet “of” again later on; 
with the exception of “the” it is the most used word in 
the language. It is interesting to note that the sentence, 
*I walk during the day,” really stands for “I walk the 
day enduring,” that is, while the day lasts. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


. Why are Prepositions so called? 
. What is their work? 
. How do you distinguish Prepositions from Adverbs? 
What do Prepositions express besides place or 
position ? 

5. Make up sentences containing Prepositions. 
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9. ON INTERJECTIONS 


Now we come to the last of our Parts of Speech—tiittle 
words such as “Oh!” and “Gosh!” and “H’m!” and 
“Eh?” These are merely little noises or exclamations 
used to show annoyance, or surprise, or delight, or any 
other emotion. In a sense they are hardly words, for they 
do no work whatever in the sentence. Yet they do convey 
a meaning, and so they are counted as Parts of Speech, 
and called INTERJECTIONS, because they are "thrown 
among” the other words, without a job to do in the 
sentence. 

These Interjections vary in different periods and 
countries—also in different societies and districts. The 
commonest English “noises” are, perhaps, “Oh!” and 
“Ah!” and one or two now meaningless words which 
express annoyance. Town children all over England use 
the little Interjection " K'hu!" to show surprise or 
pleasure. Americans use “Gee!” in much the same sense. 

Grief is expressed by various sounds. Perhaps you 
will remember a sentence in Kipling’s great story, The 
Man Who Was: “Colonel Sahib, that man is no Afgan, 
for they weep Ai! Ai! Nor is he of Hindustan, for they 
weep Oh! ho! He weeps after the fashion of the white 
men, who say Ow! Ow!” In ancient Greece grief was 
expressed by extraordinary noises such as “Ototototo- 
totototoi!" We cannot be sure how they were pronounced. 
The Welsh exclamation meaning “Murder!” is “Wchw!” 
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There are certain Interjections which are probably 
only met with in print. Such are “Pish!” and “Tusht” 
and “Pooh!” and “Pshaw!” as in: 


* Pish!’ said Eric, now thoroughly roused.” 
““Pooh!” said Charles, with his mouth full of mince." 


We know old gentlemen who say “Tchah!” when they 
lose at cards, or when they read about Bolsheviks; and 
this is probably the nearest real approach to “Tush!” 
and “Pshaw!” 

There are a few foreign words which have become 
English Interjections. “Alas!” comes from French, and 
really means “I'm tired.” “Bosh!” is a Turkish word 
meaning “empty.” It was first used about a hundred 
years ago in a popular novel about Turkey, and the word 
was so expressive that it “caught on,” as we say, and 
became an English Interjection meaning “nonsense!” 
The Old English Interjections “Snails!” and * Zounds!" 
mean “By God's nails!" (the nails of the Cross) and “ By 
God's wounds!” But we do not care about using such 
phrases now; and for the same reason “ Great Scott!” has 
been substituted for “Great God!” Even “The Devil!” 
has become, rather unfairly, “The Dickens!” because 
they both begin with a D. 

Phrases are still used as Interjections. “Good gracious!" 
for instance, or “Upon my word!" And a great many 
Interjections are local or school slang. 


Exercise. What Interjections do you yourself use, and 
when do you use them: 


| 
| 
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TEST QUESTIONS 


1. How do Interjections differ from other Parts of 
Speech? 

2. What is an Interjection Phrase? Give examples. 

3. What foreign Interjections do you know? 


zo. WORD-MAKING. WORDS THAT DO DUTY AS 
SEVERAL PARTS OF SPEECH. "GENERAL 
POST" | | 


I. You will remember that in our fanciful story of the 
two savages who invented a word, what they noticed 
about the tree was that it was green. The word they made 
up was a Noun meaning " green-tree." Later on men made 
two words of it—“ green," an Adjective, and “tree,” a 
Noun: or words that meant the same in another language. 

In English, if we want to talk about the idea of “green” 
by itself we must turn it into an ABSTRACT NOUN. This is 
done in this and many cases by adding “‘-ness” to the 
adjective, thus: “greenness. " 

A great many Abstract Nouns are formed by adding 
“ness” to Adjectives of Quality. 


Examples: 

Adjectives of Quality Abstract Nouns 
good goodness 
bad badness 
flat flatness 
stout stoutness 


Abstract Nouns are formed in other ways, but you may. 
still see the connection with the Adjective of Quality: 


wise wisdom 
lax laxity 
hardy hardihood 
ignorant ignorance 
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Exercise. Re-write the following sentences using 
Adjectives of Quality instead of Abstract Nouns: 

(1) The sheep showed remarkable fatness. 

(2) The wolf had a peculiar fondness for fat sheep. 

(3) The shepherd, a man of great agility, leapt over 
the fence. 

(4) He held in his hand a cudgel of considerable weight 
and strength. 

(5) The wolf eyed the cudgel with a look of appre- 
hension. How S 

(6) Then he made off with a growl of disappointment. 


2. We have seen that ADJECTIVES and ADVERBS are 
very closely allied. The Adverb does for the Verb what 
the Adjective does for the Noun. Quite often the same 
form does for both, as in the following: 


Examples: 


He runs fast. He is a fast runner. 
That is a pretty house. That house is pretty ugly. 
I started early. I caught the early train. 


As a matter of fact, most Adverbs are formed from 
Adjectives by the addition of “-ly,” thus: 


wise wisely 
fierce fiercely 
. weary wearily 


Exercise. Form Adverbs from the following Adjectives: 

Neat; tidy; careful; precise; fantastic; rough; coarse; 
loud; careless; foolish. 

3. NOUN-BUILDING 

In all languages, but in some much more than others, 
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new words are sometimes made by joining other words 
together. In German a thimble is a “finger-hat,” and a 
glove a “hand-shoe”; and the Siamese, since they had 
no word for “button,” made up the picturesque word 
“ coat-fruit." ; 

There are in English many Nouns which are built up 
of two other Nouns—such as: 


Coal-scuttle, nostril (nose-hole), eyelid, headache; rainbow. 


Sometimes new Nouns are built up of two words only 
one of which is a Noun:. . 


Pickpocket, Bluebeard, passers-by, onlookers. 


And a few Nouns are made up of words neither of which 
is a Noun: 
Hearsay, mid-on, runaway. 


Exercise. Think of some more compound, or “built-up,” 
Nouns like these. 


We have seen that Abstract Nouns may be formed 
from Adjectives. Nouns are also formed from other 
Nouns, thus: 


king—kingdom boy—boyhood 

anchor—anchorage spoon—spoonful 

lady—ladyship judge—judgment 
And from Verbs, thus: 

sing—singer beg—beggar 

sail—sailor give—gilt 

grow—-growth spit—spittle 


Exercise. Suggest as many more of each as you can. 
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4. A little farther back we made up sentences in 
which the same word was used as an Adverb and as an 
Adjective: “I started early. I caught the early train.” 


Examples. (1) Now read the following: " He wore an 
overcoat to walk over the hill to the cricket-field; but he 
was bowled in the first over, and over went the middle 
stump.” 

Here the word “over” is used as an Adjective, a Pre- 
position, a Noun, and an Adverb. 

(2) “As the man with the square box was crossing 
Trafalgar Square someone stopped him, but he squared 
up to him and hit him fair and square on the nose.” 

In this absurd story “square” is used first as an Adjec- 
tive, then as a Noun, then as a Verb, and lastly as 
an Adverb. 

You will see from these examples that many words 
can be called upon to do duty first as one Part of Speech, 
then as another—four or five different Parts of Speech 
being covered by the same word. 

How are we to know which is which ? Byasking ourselves, 
WHAT WORK DOES THE WORD DO IN THE SENTENCE? 


A few more examples: 

“The sky was blue.” (Adjective.) “It came as a bolt 
from the blue.” (Noun.) 

“That is the place.” (Noun.) “A place-kick.” (Adjective.) 
“Place the ball here.” (Verb.) 


Exercise. Use the following words as different Parts of 
Speech—as many as you can: 


Round; down; love; beyond; force. 


5. You probably know the game of “General Post.” 


If so, you will remember that at any moment the player 
E 
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in the centre may cry “General Post!"—and all the 
other players jump up and scramble for any place they 
can get. 

- There is sometimes a sort of “General Post” among 
words. Words jump into positions which they were never 
intended to fill. But English is a very wonderful language, 
and great writers can do almost anything they like with 
it. In popular speech, too, words are often dragged out 
of their own jobs and made to serve in others. 


Examples. “To out-Herod Herod.” (A Proper Noun 
used as a Verb.) 

“IP me no “ifs”!” (A Conjunction used first as a Verb 
and then as a Noun.) : 

“He got his blue for cricket.” (Adjective used as a 
Noun.) rong NN P E, 

“The French waiter my-lorded him all the time." 
(Adjective and Noun used as a Verb.) 

“They wirelessed the news to all stations." (Adjective 
used as a Verb.) 

“He h’mmed and hawed a little.” 

“The sailor was mast-headed." . 

“The ups and downs of life." — 

“My husband is rather sadly to-day." 

“The betwixts and betweens are most difficult to deal 
with." 

“ A regular old dug-out.” 

“ He was badly handicapped.” (From " hand in the cap " 


— drawing lots.) 
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TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Explain the relation between Adjectives and 
Abstract Nouns. Give examples. 

2. How are Adverbs formed from Adjectives? Give 
some examples of Adjectives and Adverbs which are 
exactly similar in form. 

3. What do you mean by Compound or Built-up Nouns? 

4. Give some examples of words being used without 
change of form as several parts of speech. 

s. Discuss the use of the word “if” in the sentence, 
* *Tf' me no ‘ifs.’ ” 


f 
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11. THE COMPLEMENT. MORE ANALYSIS 


PERHAPS the most frequently written sentence in the 
language, though not the cleverest, is this: 


BILL JONES IS A FOOL. 


Countless names have stood as subject of this melancholy 
statement. It is a single thought, and therefore a Simple 
Sentence, and we may split it up into Subject and Predi- 
cate, thus: Who is a fool? Bill Jones. Then “Bill Jones” 
is the Subject and “is a fool” the Predicate. 

But when we come to split up the Predicate further, 
we find that while “‘is” is the Verb, there is no action in 
“is” that is carried over from “Bill Jones” to “fool.” 
The wretched business of being a fool simply sticks to 
Bill Jones. 

We find “Bill Jones is . . ." to be 2mcomplete; and 
that “a fool” fills up the sense. The part of a sentence 
which is added to the Verb to complete the sense is called 
the COMPLEMENT. | 

Compare the two sentences: 


Bill Jones is a fool. 
Bill Jones collects farthings. 


In the first sentence, “Bill Jones" and “fool” refer 


to one and the same person. In the second, “ Bill Jones” 
refers to one person, and “farthings” to something else. 
That is the way to distinguish between COMPLEMENT and 


OBJECT. 
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It is simple enough when the Complement is an 
Adjective, as in "I am getting tired." 


Exercise I. Add Complements to the following, instead 
of the “blanks”: 

= (x) His face became blank. 

2) His eyes grew blank. 

) His enemy looked blank. 

) People in such situations usually appear blank. 

) This particular situation was blank. 

(6) That look made him blank. 


A little more care is required when the Complement 
is a Noun. In the sentence, “The ship turned turtle," 
"turtle" is not the Object but the Complement, for 
"turtle" and "ship" refer to one and the same thing. 


( 
(3 
(4 
(5 


Exercise IT. Add Noun Complements in place of the 
"blanks": 

(1) The soldiers he saw were blanks. 

(2) Two of them were blanks. 

(3) The rest were blanks. 

(4) When he was fifteen years old he was made a 
blank. 

(5) I should like to be a blank. 

(0 You are a blank! 


It is now time to return to ANALYSIS, in which we have 
already made a start. You will remember how to divide 
a Simple Sentence into Subject and Predicate: 


Frenchmen eat snails. 


Who eat snails? Frenchmen. Then “Frenchmen ” is the 
Subject, and “eat snails” is the Predicate. 
You will remember, too, that we may find the Object 
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of a Transitive Verb by asking Whom? or What? What 
do Frenchmen eat? Snails. “Snails” is the Object. We 
arranged our divisions thus: 


SUBJECT | PREDICATE 


| Verb Object 


eat snails 


Frenchmen 


We may now take a further step by leaving a space 
for the Complement, if there is one. 


Examples. Suppose we had to analyse these three 
sentences: 
(1) I loaf. 
(2) Idleness is boring. 
(3) I prefer work. 


We may analyse them all in one scheme, thus: 


| PREDICATE 
Subject | Verb Object Complement 
I. I loaf 
2. Idleness is boring 
3. | I prefer work 


Exercise. Make four compartments as above and 
analyse the following sentences: 

(1) Robinson Crusoe kept a parrot and a goat. 

(2) They all became fast friends. 

(3) The parrot talked. 
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(4) Crusoe made himself a hat. (Which is the Indirect 
Object ?) 

(5) The hat was unfashionable. 

(6) (But) it sufficed. 


Suppose we want to analyse our sentences, and pick 
them to bits, still further, we shall have to make some 
more compartments and label them. Take this sentence: 


The old grey parrot talked incessantly. 


“Talked” is the Verb, and “parrot” does the talking,— 
but what about “the old grey,” and what about “in- 
cessantly”? What are we to do with all the Adjectives 
or Adjective Phrases that help to paint the Subjects and 
the Objects of sentences, and how shall we class the 
Adverbs and Adverb Phrases that modify the sense 
of the Verbs? 

We shall have to make three extra spaces in our 
scheme, one extra space for the Subject, one for the 
Object, and one for the Verb—like this: 

Verb | Extra | Object EXTRA 


EXTRA Complement 


Subject, Noun 
or Pronoun 


The question is, what are we to label these extra 
spaces? Grammarians have called them by various names, 
and to avoid confusion we must settle on one of them. 
Perhaps LIMITATION is the best word, as we can use it for 
all three spaces. “Boy” might refer to any boy in the 
school, but “The little new boy with red hair” limits 
him to one particular boy. “Limitation” and “limit” 
come from a Latin word meaning “boundary,” and are 
connected with another Latin word meaning “threshold.” 
You have probably used the word “eliminate” in algebra. 
It means “to push over the doorstep” or “kick out.” 
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“Limitation” is the word we will use, then: Limitation 
of the Subject, Limitation of the Object, Limitation of 
the Verb. | 

Sometimes the word “Adjunct” is used: it simply 
means “joined on to”; sometimes “Extension” which 
means “a stretching out.” “Ice” may be an object; “a 
glorious strawberry ice" stretches out the idea. 

In fact you have a choice of labels, and the matter 
should be decided by the master or mistress who is taking 
your class. 


Examples. (1) Analyse this sentence: 


“The old miser carefully hid six bags of gold." 


———— ———— —— 


Subject | Predicate 
The old miser | carefully hid six bags of gold 
Noun Limitation Verb Limitation Object Limitation 
| mniser The old | hid | carefully | bags six of gold | 


(2) Perhaps there is a Complement and no Object as 
in the sentence that follows. In any case it is best to 
leave a space for either. 


“The old Conservative actually turned violent Bol- 
shevik.” 


Noun | Limitation | Verb | Limitation | Object | Complement | Limitation 
Conser- | The old |turned| actually | man Bolshevik violent 
vatıve 
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Exercise. Analyse the following sentences: 

(1) Darwin once witnessed a most heroic incident. 

(2) The ship’s officers armed with guns encountered a 
company of apes. 

(3) The officers had a pack of hounds with them. 


) 

(5) One very small baby ape was petrified with terror. 

(6) It stood in the open quite unable to move. 

(7) An old male ape deliberately turned back. 

(8) With extraordinary courage it faced the barking 
dogs and the armed huntsmen. 
(9) The old fellow yelled defiance at them all. 
(10) He seized the little ape in his great arms. 
(11) Slowly and steadily he backed towards the trees. 
(12) The hounds hesitated. 
(13) The brave old ape saved the little one’s life. 

(14) A deed of such courage has rightly been com- 
memorated in Darwin’s account of his voyage. 


We shall take our analysis just one step farther in this 
section. All the sentences we have just picked to bits 
are Simple Sentences. But we have already met with 
(on p. 40) a more complex type of sentence in which 
an Adjective Clause is dovetailed into the Main Clause. 
There are several different kinds of Clauses, but the Main 
Clause and the Clause which does duty as an Adjective 
are the only ones we have discussed up to the present, and 
so we will confine ourselves to the Main Clause and the 
Adjective Clause. 


Example. How shall we analyse this sentence ?— 
“A boy who throws ink deserves a caning.” 
Here the Adjective Clause, “who throws ink," is dove- 
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tailed into the Main Clause, “A boy deserves a caning.” 
Call Main Clause A, and the Adjective Clause B, and 
analyse like this: 


Clause pias: Subject | Limitation Verb | Object | Limitation 
A Main | boy jd deserves Milena g a 
B Adjective who | throws | ink | 


Exercise. Analyse the following: 


(1) The boy who has long nails 
Will catch the largest snails. 
(2) Boys who are most hungry eat most. 
(3) Boys who eat most are least hungry. 
(4) Therefore boys who are least hungry are the 
hungriest. 
5) I deny this conclusion which is illogical and absurd. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Explain what is meant by the Complement, and 
give examples. 

2. How can we tell a Complement from an Object? . 

3. In the Analysis scheme we have just used, do you 
think “Limitation” or “Extension” is the better label? 
Give your reasons. 

4. Explain “Adjective Clause," and give examples. 
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12. A DIGRESSION ON STOPS 


BEHOLDASOWERWENTFORTHTOSOWANDWHENHESOWEDSO 
MESEEDSFELLBYTHEWAYSIDEANDTHEFOWLSCAMEANDDEVO 
UREDTHEMUPSOMEFELLUPONSTONYPLACESWHERETHEYHAD 
NOTMUCHEARTHANDFORTHWITHTHEYSPRANGUPBECAUSETH 
EYHADNODEEPNESSOFEARTHANDWHENTHESUNWASUPTHEY 
WERESCORCHED 


You will admit at once that this passage is exceedingly 
hard to read. Yet if you had seen it in the Greek as 1t was 
first written you would have found it just like that— 
all the words run together, and nothing to mark the 
pauses or ends of sentences. 

In early writing the letters always ran on continuously 
in lines, like this. Gradually the words came to be separated 
by spaces. Then came the Greek grammarians of whom 
we read at the very beginning of this book. They began 
to divide groups of words into sentences and clauses by 
means of little marks, points, or stops. These groups of 
words they called “ Periods,” and “Colons” which means 
“limbs,” and “Commas” which means “bits cut off.” 
We still use these words, but apply them no longer to 
the sentences and clauses and phrases, but to the little 
“stops” which divide them. We still use the same signs, 
too, though not always in the same sense. For instance, 
the Greeks used the sign ; as a question-mark. 

The Greeks called the whole sentence the “ Period." 
We use the word “ Period” to mean the stop which shows 
that the sentence is finished. The more usual term for the 
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"Period" in English is the FuLL Stop. It is the most 
important of all the stops. 


Exercise. Mark the end of each sentence in the following 
passage by a Full Stop, and begin every sentence with 
a capital letter: 

“The dolphin is a monster of the sea it hath no voice 
but it singeth like a man and toward a tempest it playeth 
upon the water some say when they be taken that they 
weep the dolphin hath no ears for to hear nor no nose for 
to smell yet it smelleth very well and sharp it sleepeth 
upon the water very heartily that they be heard snore 
afar off they live a hundred and forty years and they 
gladly hear playing on instruments as lutes harps tabors 
and pipes there was once a king that had taken a dolphin 
he caused it to be bound with chains fast at a haven where 


the ships come in at and there was always the most 


piteous weeping and lamenting that the king could not 
bear it for pity but let him go again” 


Next we come to the Comma. In Greek the Comma 
meant a small part of the sentence “cut off” from the 
rest. In English the little stops which cut off the small 
parts are called Commas. 

The fewer rules you learn about the use of the Comma 
the better. It is a matter of common sense and experience. 
Listen to people talking, and you will notice that they 
pause every now and then in order to make their meaning 
clear by grouping their words together. Besides, one must 
take breath. (People who do not pause in their talk just 
gabble. Those who pause too often and too long are boring 
and tedious.) 

Stops are used in writing just as the pause is used in 
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talking—to make one’s meaning clear by grouping words 
together. If you feel your meaning is made clearer by 
putting in a stop, put it in. If not, leave it out. It is better 
to understop than to overstop—and all this applies 
especially to the Comma. 

(The art of using stops is called PUNCTUATION. It 
comes from the same Latin word as “puncture,” and 
“punctual,” and “punctilious”; and if you look them 
out in a dictionary you will see why the art of using stops 
is called Punctuation.) 

Commas are used, then: 

1. To mark off a clause or a phrase—when you think 
1t makes the sense clearer to do so. 


Examples. (1) Sir Dexter, who was wearing a white 
silk hat, stepped into his car. 
But: (2) Old gentlemen who wear white silk hats are rare. 


2. To mark a Series of words or phrases or clauses. 


Examples. (1) “Books, ink-pot, pens, pencils, chalk came 
flying at his head.” 

(2) “Without a look, without a word, without even a 
grunt, he got up and left the room." 

(3) “He was a loose-jointed, thick-lipped, sour sort of 
individual.” 

On the other hand, when your mind can take in a whole 
series of words at a sweep almost as if they were one, 
commas are not needed. For example: 

(4) “What a funny little black puppy!” 

3. When in order to lay stress on a word you place it 
out of its natural order. 


Examples. (1) “Above, the stars were shining.” 
(2) “A wonder, that’s what he is!” 
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4. To avoid muddle and confusion. 


Examples. (1) “First came a man, and two pigs with 
rings in their noses.” (Leave out the comma after “man” 
and you suggest that he had a ring in his nose.) 

(2) “Mr. Smith having finished writing his letter walked 
out of the room.” (A comma after “writing” would make 
nonsense of this sentence.) - 


These examples will give you an idea of how the Comma 
should be used. But practice is better than precept, and 
if you use common sense you cannot go wrong. 


Exercises. Copy out the following, and insert Commas 
where you think they are necessary: 

(1) “His study was furnished with a little table a 
revolving bookcase two football groups his old second 
eleven cap hung on a peg a gas-stove and a little cup- 
board in which cocoa and cake were kept.” 

(2) “He had a long bookshelf too in which he kept 
ready to hand his favourite books such as Hereward the 
Wake David Copperfield Treasure Island and half a dozen 
books by Captain Marryat who was in his opinion the 
greatest novelist who ever lived.” 

(3) “Jack who had been fished out of the pond with the 
aid of a boat-hook and taken into the farm to dry now 
appeared at the door clad in an amazing assortment of 
oddments such as the farmer's knee-breeches undone at 
the knee a pair of enormous stockings odd ones at that 
the farmer's shirt of pink flannelette which had been 
hanging up to dry and a black satin bodice belonging 
apparently to the farmer's wife.” 


The Greeks called a longer “limb” of a sentence a 
Colon. With us the COLON is a stop written thus: It is not 
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very often used; in fact you need not bother about it at 
all. It is used in this way: 


Example. “Each of his children has something queer 
about him: James has six fingers on either hand, Arthur 
is web-toed, and the baby has heavy black eyebrows.” 


One may explain it thus: A Colon is used when the 
sentence which follows it explains or amplifies the sentence 
which comes before it. Sometimes it is used to balance 
two parallel sentences, as in the Psalms. But do not try 
to use it at present. 


The SEMICOLON is much more important. It is a strong 
stop, no mere pause-sign like a Comma, yet not express- 
ing a complete break like a Full Stop. It is often used 
instead of a Comma followed by “and” or “for” or 
“but.” In fact it marks a break, and yet is a link, between 
sentences that bear upon the same subject. 


Example: 


“His supper was finished; his prayers were said; 
He blew out the candle, and got into bed.” 


(Notice that if it had been “he” instead of “and,” a 
Semicolon would have been used instead of a Comma.) 


Exercise. Change the stops in the following when you 
think they could be improved by so doing: 

(1) Lightning flickered. Thunder began to rumble. The 
first heavy drops fell. 

(2) He went out and bought a bun; and a sandwich; 
and a bar of chocolate-cream. 

(3) The small boys ran, but the older boys walked; 
being careful of their dignity. 
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We now come to an entirely different sort of stop. 


On tart” 
“What's the matter?" 


You see that the two marks ! and ? express attitudes 
of mind. The former (!) expresses surprise or annoyance, 
or sudden pleasure or pain. It is called a Note of Exclama- 
tion, and it looks like a shriek. You may use it with good 
effect; but never double it or treble it as they do in 
advertisements: 

Look! Look!! LOOK!!! 


The Question Mark (?) looks like a query; perhaps this 
is because we raise our eyebrows and our voice in a sort 
of curve when we ask a question. 

A statement is followed by a Question Mark if it is 
meant as a question: 

“I hope you are feeling better?” 


Here the statement implies a question, “Are you feeling 
better?" 

Other stops which may be mentioned here are: 

r. Quotation Marks, or QUOTES, used in quoting a 
speaker's actual words: 

“I cannot think," he said, “what people see in me.” 


2. Brackets, when a word, phrase, or explanatory 
sentence is introduced into the text by the writer: 


The little stream (known locally as a rife) was full of 
roach and tench. 


3. The Dash is a useful stop—too useful, perhaps, for 
it encourages slipshod writing. It is better avoided—or 
at least used sparingly. You will see that in the above 
sentences Commas would have been more precise. 
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Two Dashes are used as a mild form of Brackets: 


“On Jim's birthday—he will be thirteen on Monday— 
we shall have sausages for tea.” 


The underlining of words, especially Adjectives, is 
often a sign of weakness. It means that you are trying 
to bolster up weak words by forcing the reader to 
. emphasise them. You have probably read letters of this 
kind: 

“We have found the sweetest place for the summer— 
a delightful house, absolutely covered with ivy, and the 


most adorable garden, with rows and rows of sweet-peas. 
You can't think how delightful it is!!!” 


This method of emphasis, though much used by Queen 
Victoria, is not to be resorted to unless the sense really 
demands it. 


Exercises. Insert the right stops into the following: 

(1) When Mr. Snooks goes fishing on Saturdays he 
takes with him a complete outfit rod with reel and line 
a spare float or two a tin box with two compartments 
one for gentles one for worms a bag for the catch if any 
an aluminium box for sandwiches sometimes Mrs. Snooks 
puts in a hard-boiled egg as well and a flask of cider 

(2) What do you suppose he thinks about as he sits 
all day dangling his legs over the water Business at the 
shop or plans for the future of the pork-sausage trade 
perhaps who knows his mind goes back to the days when 
as a little boy he caught tiddlers in his grandfather’s 
pond 1 wonder 

(3) He can't very well meditate on fish for eight hours 


at a stretch for he only gets a bite once an hour and on 
F 
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unlucky days not that I think he dozes most of the time 
merely waking up to eat a sandwich or perhaps to adjust 
another worm a strange kind of holiday 

(4) A fish swims up nibbles at the worm the float bobs 
gently little ripples widen round it a tiny splash and the 
flick of a bright tail and Mr. Snooks waking from a quiet 
snooze murmurs to himself another bite and settles himself 
to sleep again 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. Why were Stops invented? 

2. What is the Full Stop used for? Why is it called 
the Period? 

3. What, generally speaking, is the use of Commas? 

4. Explain the use of the Semicolon and the Colon. 

5. What other Stops are there, and when are they used : 
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13. NEAR RELATIONS. INFLECTION: NUMBER— 
POSSESSION—GENDER 


CONSIDER the following: 


He showed himself a real friend. That is what I call 
true friendship. He acted in a friendly manner. He be- 
friended the prisoner. 


You will see at once that little bits have been stuck on 
to the beginning or the end of the word “friend” to add 
something to its meaning. 

Here are some more examples: 


The waiters and waitresses waited in vain. 

This child is more childish than most children of his age. 

The murderer and murderess murdered the man with 
a murderous weapon; and the jury brought in a verdict 
of wilful murder. 


In each of these sentences one word is repeated with 
extra bits stuck on at the end or the beginning to add 
something to the sense. Friend—wait—child—murder 
are the root words, and they have a great many near 
relations. It is like a family with many members. Perhaps 
Baily is the family name; and there is Bill Baily and 
James Baily and Mary Baily and Benjamin Baily and a 
cousin, Marmaduke Baily-Smith. 


Exercise. Write down as many near relations as you 
can of these words: 
Speak; beauty; burn; man; relate. 
77 
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Now let us look into a few sentences rather closely. 

“I laughed at my joke then, and I laugh still.” 
Here “-ed” is added to “laugh” to denote time—to 
. show that you did the laughing some time in the past. 
“The waiter and the waitresses wait.” 


€€ 3) 


Here “-er” is added to “wait” to show that you are 
referring to one man whose business it is to wait; next, 
““-resses” is added to “wait” because you want to refer 
to a number of women who do waiting. 


“He is a boyish boy—with a typical boy’s face.” 


Here “-ish” is added to “boy” because you want a 
word meaning “boylike”; and “’s” is added to “boy” 
to show that the face belongs to a boy. 


." He is the bravest of the brave.” 


Here “-est” shows that you are compe pm. 
bravery with all other brave men. 

In each case there is a STEM which remains the same, and 
extra syllables sprouting from it to show something else 
about it—whether one or more than one—what sex— 
who possesses it—when it happened—how it compares 
with something else—and so forth. 

This elaborate method of adding to the sense by stick- 
ing extra bits on to the Stem, or a change in the vowels 
of the word, is called INFLECTION. We use it a great deal 
in English—though the tendency is to use it less and less, 
as we shall see. In Old English, and Latin and Greek, the 
system of Inflection is much more elaborate. 


Exercise. Take the word “laugh” and add to its mean- 
ing by Inflection in as many ways as you can. Do the same 
with the word “who” and with the word “farm.” 
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N.B.—Nouns, Pronouns, Verbs, Adjectives, and a few 
Adverbs are changed by Inflection. The other Parts of 
Speech are not. 


ONE AND MORE THAN ONE 


I. Take the word stick and add an s to it—sticks— 
and we know at once that you refer to a number of sticks, 
two or more. You have Formed the Plural, as it is called, 
by adding -s, and thus changed the word by Inflection. 
This is by far the commonest method of forming the 
Plural—boy, boys; cat, cats; noun, nouns. You will 
realise how simple and convenient it is if you consider 
what a savage, or any foreigner whose own language is 
not inflected, does when he tries to translate into English. 
"Plenty stick," he says, or “Much cat.” Notice how 
clumsy this is. 

The change in form is called NUMBER. When a Noun 
(or Pronoun) denotes one, it is said to be in the Singular; 
more than one, in the Plural. 


2. Your ear will tell you that if a word already ends 
in a “hissing” or a “hushing” sound you must add -es 
to the Singular, or you will not be able to pronounce 
it differently. The Plural of “hostess” is “hostesses.” 
Try to pronounce “hostesss.” It is interesting to note 
that -es is the older form, which has been shortened to -s 
wherever possible. 


Exercise. The following Nouns are in the Singular. 
Write them in a column with the Plural form after each. 

Dog; continent; theatre; church; fox; box; lock; 
wish; latitudinarian; process. 
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3. Read the following nonsense story: 


Two dwarfs lived with their wives in two houses with 
roofs thatched with leaves and thick doors to protect 
them from thieves who might steal the stuffs and scarfs 
from the shelves, and from wolves who might attack 
their calves. ! 

You will see from this that some Nouns which end in 
for fe change f into v to form the Plural; and some do not. 


Exercise. Think of some more, and form their Plural. 


4. Read the following: 

In the valleys armies of monkeys were feeding their 
babies on berries, trying to quiet their cries when the 
flies tormented them. 

Here we find that Nouns ending in y change y into t 
and add -es unless an e comes before y. 


Exercise. Think of some more and form their Plural. 


5. Read this: 

Some negroes were carrying portfolios full of curios 
such as cameos, others were playing dominoes, or singing 
solos to the accompaniment of pianos, while others again 
were eating supper of tomatoes and potatoes. 


Here we see that if a consonant comes before a final o, 
we add -es to form the Plural; but if a vowel comes before 
0, we would add -s. How would you account for the 


above exceptions? 
Exercise. Think of some more and write them down. 


6. Exercise. Turn the following Plurals into the 
Singular: 
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Some men keep geese, others deer, and some again 
keep sheep; but few men keep mice for pleasure, and 
nobody likes lice. 


Explain in your own words how these Plurals are 
formed—and whether some of them are changed in form. 


7. Some words are turned into the Plural by adding 
-en—such as oxen, children. ('Children" is a double 
Plural, for “childer” is the Plural form, and -en is extra.) 

Some Nouns have no Singular—mumps and trousers 
for instance; some no Plural—childhood, whooping-cough. 
Some Plurals are treated as Singular, as in the word 
news; two words which are really Singular are treated as 
Plural—viches and eaves. 


Exercise. Make some more suggestions. 


8. Then there are Plurals of double or hyphen-joined 
words—major-general, lord chancellor,  will-o'-the-wisp, 
sister-in-law. 

Here we add -s to the important word. 


BELONGING TO WHOM? 
In the sentence: 
This is the tooth of a mammoth, 

the blessed word “of”? which has so much work to do 
in our language, is used to show that the tooth belonged 
to, or was possessed by a mammoth. It is one method 
of expressing POSSESSION. 

Now look at another sentence: 


Queen’s College, Oxford, was founded by the chaplain 
of Queen Philippa. 
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Here we find another way of showing Possession— 
by adding 's to the Noun. The little mark ' is called an 
Apostrophe. It is really a sort of little tombstone to show 
that a letter has dropped out. The dead letter is e. In 
Old English one added -es to the Noun when one wished 
to denote ownership. You will see it in the old ballad of 
“The Laily Worm,” for instance: 


“Your son is at our kinges court 
serving for meat and fee, 
An' your daughter's at our queenes court 
The queenes maiden to be." 


In modern English the e has dropped out, but the 
s remains. 

Perhaps you have noticed that some old prayers end, 
“For Jesus Christ His sake.” “His” was put in by the 
writers of these prayers because they wished to be very 
precise and accurate, and they thought that 's stood for 
"His." As a matter of fact it did not, and they were 
wrong. The older form was, “For Jesus Christes sake.” 
To mark ownership, then, if the Noun is Singular, add 's. 
You should do this even when the Noun already ends with 


an s, except in a very few instances where the sound © 


would be too ugly. 


Examples. “This is a boy's book.” 
“St. James's Park” (not “St. James’ Park" as it is 
written in the Tube station). 
But one has to say ‘‘Moses’ rod”—not Moses’s, and 
“For goodness’ sake”—not “For goodness's sake.” 


Compare our sentence about Queen's College, Oxford, 
with the following: 
* Queens' College, Cambridge, was founded by the two 
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queens, Margaret wife of Henry VI., and Elizabeth wife 
of Edward IV." 


Notice here that the apostrophe comes after the s, 
because “Queens” is plural. Men of those two colleges 
at Oxford and Cambridge are touchy about the position 
of their apostrophe. 

The point is this: To denote ownership you place an 
apostrophe after the s of the plural. 


Examples. Tigers’ claws. Visitors’ room. Parents’ day. 


(If the plural form does not end in s, add 's as before, 
as in “men's hats.””) 


Pronouns. The Possessive forms of the Pronouns are 
as follows: 


- (D—mine. (Thou)—thine. (He)—his. (Her)—hers. (It) 
—its. (We) —ours. (You) —yours. (They) —theirs. 


Exercise I. Make up sentences showing that the things 
in the first column belong to the people in the second: 


(I) sou’wester  lifeboatman 


(2) webs spiders 
(3) trunk elephant 
(4) birthday Smith 
(5) drawback riches 
(6) parasol duchess 


Exercise II. Make up three sentences each of which 
shows ownership. 


(Note in passing that this Inflected form of the Noun 
which denotes possession or ownership is called the 
Possessive, or Genitive, Case. We shall deal with Case 
later on.) 
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GENDER 


An author is male; an authoress is female; their writings 
are neither one nor the other. 

A horse is male; a mare is female; a cart is neither, for 
it is not living. 

In English we have a very simple and convenient 
way of classifying Nouns and Pronouns. It is called 
GENDER. 

Nouns and Pronouns which name males are called 
MASCULINE. 

Those which name females are called EEMININE, 

Those which name things without life are called 
NEUTER. 

When a Noun might be either Masculine or Feminine 
it is called a COMMON NOUN. 

This seems such an obvious arrangement that one 
wonders that it does not happen in all languages. It is 
the NATURAL plan, and the form of the word has to fit 
in with it. 

In other languages the Gender depends on the form of 
the word and not on sex, or absence of life. For instance, 
in French a burly sentinel is Feminine; in Latin a table 
(mensa) is Feminine. In English a sentinel is Masculine 
because he is male; a table is Neuter because it has no 
life. Our plan has certainly got rid of a great deal of 
difficulty. 

When we speak of a ship as “she” itis only an affection- 
ate kind of pretence, for sailors have always regarded the 
ship almost as a living thing. In the same way an engine- 

driver will speak of his engine as "she"; and we some- 
times talk of the sun as “he.” 

Read the following sentences and you will see that 
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there are certain syllables which are stuck on to the end 
or beginning of Nouns to make it clear whether they name 
a male or a female. Often a different word is used for 
either sex. 


Examples. (1) John said he would like to be an actor 
or a sailor; Jane wanted to be an actress or an authoress, 
and Elizabeth decided that she would be a heroine. 

(2) The duke and duchess kept ‘peacocks and pea- 
hens and he-goats and she-goats. 


Exercise I. Write M. (for Masculine), F. (for Feminine), 
C. (for Common) and N. (for Neuter) against all the 
Nouns and Pronouns in the following: 


Jan Van Grutten lived on a farm in South Africa. 
His uncle kept a few cows, an old he-goat and six she- 
goats, and a large number of ostriches, and except for 
a little help from Jan and two Kaffirs he did all the 
farm-work himself. Jan’s aunt looked after the house and 
garden; and when feathers were the fashion in Europe 
she spent many hours a day sorting them and packing 
them up. In the evening Jan loved to sit on the veranda 
and listen to the chatter of the baboons and the strange 
cries of the Kaffirs in the black quarters while he ate his 
supper of bread, and cheese made from goats’ milk. 


Exercise II. Change all the following Masculine forms 
into Feminine forms, and Feminine forms into Masculine 
forms: 

Once upon a time there was a man who lived with 
his wife and daughter and old mother in the little town 
of Rye. His brother, a bachelor, lived next door, His 
name was Francis, and he was very kind to his little 
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niece. On her birthday he presented her with a hog and 
a gander, saying, “You will some day be mistress of a 
farmhouse, my lass, and now is the time to learn about 
animals,” 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What do you mean by Inflection? Give examples. 

2. What is the use of Inflection? 

3. How are words inflected to form the Plural; and 
what do you mean by Plural? 

4. What is the usual method of denoting possession or 
ownership ? 

5. In what way has the difficulty of Gender been 
overcome in the English language? 
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I4. ON CASE AND DECLENSION 


WE have already learnt that in a simple sentence such as: 
Knight fights knight, 
the first “knight” is the Subject word, the second the 
Object word, though they are exactly the same in form. 
But in the sentence: 
He hit him, 

there is a change. “He” is inflected to “him” to show 
that it is the Object word. 

In this sentence, again: 

This is the dog’s dinner, 
the form “dog's” tells us that the dinner belongs to 
the dog. 

“Him” and “dog's” are Cases of “he” and “dog.” 
They are changes from the naming form—NOMINATIVE 
CASE as it is called—to show how the words stand in 
regard to other words in the sentence. 

In the sentence, “He hit him," “he” is in the 
Nominative Case, and “him” in the ACCUSATIVE or 
OBJECTIVE CASE. 

In the sentence, “This is the dog's dinner," “dog's” 
is in the POSSESSIVE or GENITIVE Cask.! 

CASE really means a change or falling away—from the 
Nominative form. In Latin, and in Old English, there 
were different forms for the different Cases, and a scheme 
of all the Cases of a Noun or Pronoun was called its 
Declension—or “falling away” from the Nominative. 

Nowadays the only Noun Case-ending that survives 


1 Pupils who are learning Latin had better use the terms Accusative 
and Genitive. | 
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in English is ’s of the Genitive—the Case which denotes 
ownership. Pronouns have.an ACCUSATIVE (or OBJECTIVE) 
form (him, them, whom), a GENITIVE (or POSSESSIVE) form 
(his, hers, theirs), and some have traces of a giving Case 
called the DATIVE, as in “He gave Aim a book.” 

Case-inflection has almost disappeared from English, 
so we no longer use the word “Case” to denote changes 
in form alone. It is also used to denote the relation of the 
word to the rest of the sentence. 

In Latin you can change the order of the words in a 
sentence and still be quite sure about the sense because 
the Case-form tells you which is the Object, and so forth. 
But in modern English the order alone can tell you, 
because most of the Case-endings have disappeared. 


Examples. In the sentence: 
Knight fights knight, 
it does not matter which knight is the Subject and which 
the Object. But if the White Knight killed the Black 
Knight, we could. not say “The Black Knight killed 
the White Knight" without conveying an entirely wrong 
sense. All depends on the ORDER of the words. In Latin 
it would not matter in what order you put the words, for 
there are Case-endings to show which is the Object. 


We will now go through the Cases one by one. 

I. “The king reigns." 

Here “king” is the Subject word. This is the naming 
Case or NoMINATIVE. (Strictly speaking it is the starting- 
point, and not a Case at all.) 

“William the Conqueror reigns.” 
Here two Nouns referring to the same person stand 
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side by side. They are said to be in APPOSITION and have 
the same Case. Here it is the Nominative. 


“William the Conqueror became king.” 


We have already learnt that when the Predicate is 
incomplete—'' William the Conqueror became” makes 
no sense—the word which completes the sense is called 
the CoMPLEMENT. Like the Subject, the Complement is 
in the Nominative. 


2. Smith! I want you!” 

Here “Smith” is in the calling Case or VOCATIVE. An 
Interjection is often placed before the Vocative. (The 
first Vocative you meet in Latin Grammar is usually 
“Mensa, O table!"—but it is hard to see when the ex- 
pression could be used. Expressions such as “Oh, John, 
what a mess!” are quite common.) The Vocative is 
really an offshoot of the Nominative. 


3. “I met Brown and I hit him.” 

“Brown” and “him” are the Objects of “met” and 
“hit,” and both are in the OBJECTIVE (ACCUSATIVE) CASE. 
“Brown” has no inflection to show it, but “him” has. 

An Object word may have another word standing next 
to it, in Apposition. This word will be in the Accusative, 
too. For example: 


“I met Brown, my special enemy." 


A Preposition always stands before a Noun or Pronoun 
The Noun or Pronoun is in the OBJECTIVE (ACCUSATIVE) 
CASE: 

“There is the boy about whom I spoke." 


4. “The king's crown fell off.” 
Here “king's” is in the Possessive Case. Nouns in the 
Possessive Case do the work of Adjectives. My, thy, has, 
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her, its, your, their, are usually called Possessive Adjec- 
tives. The form “its” was made up in the sixteenth 
century, and is spelt without an apostrophe. “It's” stands 
for “it i> 
Where two Nouns in the Possessive Case stand side by 
side in Apposition, only the second has the Case-ending: 
“I admire my friend the vicar's courage.” 


5. “I offered Algernon a doughnut but he gave me the 
cold shoulder.” | 

Here “Algernon” and “me” are Indirect Objects of 
“offered” and "gave." They are in the giving Case, or 
DATIVE. 

The Dative does the work of an Adverb, limiting the 
sense of the Verb. 

Here, then, is our Declension scheme: 
NOMINATIVE 


VOCATIVE 


ACCUSATIVE (or OBJECTIVE) 


GENITIVE (or POSSESSIVE) 


DATIVE 


Nouns may be declined thus, though there is little 
enough to show for it: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. Cat Poss. Cat's Nom. Cats | Poss; Cik 
Voc. "£M Dat. Cat Voc Cats — Dal Cam 
Obj. Cat Obj. Cats 


Not much change there, as you see. Nowadays it 
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is function rather than form that you must look out' 
for. 
In Old English it was a different matter: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. Wulf (wolf) Nom. Wulfes 
Acc. Wulf Acc. Wulfes 
Gen. Wulfes Gen. Wulfa 
Dat. Wulfe Dat. Wulfum 


Infection still survives to a considerable extent in 
Pronouns: 


Singular Plural 
Nom. I Nom. We 
Voc. — Voc. — 
Obj. Me Obj. Us 
Poss. Mine Poss. Ours 
Dat. Me | Dat. Us 


Exercise I. In the following sentences, which Nouns or 
Pronouns are in the Nominative Case, and why ?— 


I) “A sailor bold was Jack, 

) And terribly strong was he: 

) When pirates nine leapt on to his spine 
) He hurled them into the sea. 


5) Then Jack spits over the side, 

(6) And says he as he hears them roar: 
) ' Now I considers their nine poor widders 
Have much to be thankful for.’ ” 


Exercise II. Which Nouns or Pronouns are in the 
Vocative, and why ?— 
(1) Come here, Thingummybob! 
E 
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2) | 
) Jenkins, it's you I mean. 
) Did you do that on purpose, Jenkins? | 
) No, sir, the ink just spilt. | 
| 
; 


Exercise III. Do the same with the Objective Case: 


(1) I saw old Nollikim to-day. 
(2) You saw Nollikim the old fisherman ? 
(3) Yes, little plaice he was carrying this time. 
(4) I expect he was taking them to the fish-market. 
(5) He calls them “dabs.” 


Exercise IV. Do the same with the Possessive Case: 


(1) “ Adder's fork, and blind-worm’s sting, 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing, 
For a charm of powerful trouble, 
In the hell-broth boil and bubble.” 


(2) These lines are the great dramatist, Shakespeare's. 
(3) They are taken from Macbeth's witches’ chant. 

(4) These witches, whose chant has been quoted, had 
men's beards. 


Exercise V, Now with the Dative: 

(1) I gave the shopkeeper half a crown. 

(2) He gave me socks. © 

(3) I bet you twopence he won't lend me his bat. 

(4) The Pope offered me his toe to kiss. 

(5) This exercise afforded the pupils no amusement 
whatever. 


Now choose any Noun and any Pronoun and DECLINE 
them in full. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 


H 


. What do you mean by “Case” and “Declension ” ? 
. Explain the use of the Nominative and Vocative. 

. Explain the use of the Objective or Accusative. 

. When do we use the Dative? 

. Why must we be more careful about the order of 
words in an English sentence than in a Latin one? Does 
this apply to Old English? 


di Co N 


1s, MORE ABOUT ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS: 
DEGREES OF COMPARISON. ADVERB CLAUSES. 


ADJECTIVES. Twins are often so much alike that it is 
difficult to tell which is which. By close observation one 
discovers that 


“Peter is paler than Paul.” 


With triplets it is still more difficult and exasperating. 
Perhaps you find at last that 


“Percival is the palest of the three.” 
These forms are called DEGREES OF COMPARISON, and 
there are three of them: 
I. The POSITIVE DEGREE: 
“ Peter is pale." 
2. The COMPARATIVE DEGREE, used when you are 
comparing Two persons or things: 
“Peter is paler than Paul.” 
3. The SUPERLATIVE DEGREE, used when comparing 
three or more persons or things: 
“Percival is the palest of them all.” 


When the Adjective is a short one—one or two syllables 
—one adds -(e)r to form the Comparative, and -(e)st to 
form the Superlative. If the Adjective is a word of three 
syllables or more, you must use another method. You 
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must not say “curiouser” or “beautifulest” unless you 

are a great writer writing for fun, like Lewis Carroll, or 

a great philosopher like Thomas Carlyle, who could write 

want sn liked. Ordinary people must use ““more” and 
"most" 


ies. (1) Beautiful. More beautiful. Most beautiful. 

(2) The son was inarticulate; his father was more 
inarticulate; the old grandfather was the most inarticulate 
of the three. 


Exercise. Compare a hippopotamus with a robin, 
using the following Adjectives: 


Big; pretty; heavy; strong; companionable; intelligent. 
There are certain things you cannot say, because they 
are not English. You cannot say: 
“Jane is good, Mary is gooder, and Peggy is goodest.” 
Nor can you say: 
“Paul is bad, Percival is badder, and Peter is baddest.” 


This is not English. There are no such forms as 
““mucher,” “muchest,” or “farer,” “‘farest.” It is clumsy 
and unusual to say “more good,” or * most bad.” 

The fact is that some of the most common Adjectives 
in the language have irregular forms for the Comparative 
and Superlative. These are the commonest: 


good better best 
bad worse worst 
much | 

many more most 
far farther farthest 


There is a difference between later and latter, and 
further and farther, What is the difference? 
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* Rather is an interesting word. It is the Comparative of 
vathe meaning early; but rathe is no longer used. 

A good many Superlatives end in -most: foremost, 
hindmost, uttermost. This ending has nothing to do with 
“most” the Superlative of “more.” It is a double Super- 
lative form (as if one were to say “bestest”), -ost being: 
the same as -est and m the survival of an old Superlative 
ending. 

ADVERBS. The degrees are formed just in the same 
way. 

Examples. (1) Smith answered incorrectly; Jones more 
incorrectly; Brown most incorrectly. 

(2) I get up early, my mother earlier, and my father 
earliest. 

Some few are irregular: 


little less least 
111 | 

M diy worse worst 
well better best 
late later last 


Exercise I. Write the Comparative and Superlative of 
the following Adjectives: 

High; low; rich; poor; steady; interchangeable; 
frequent. 

Exercise II. Write the Comparative and Superlative 
form of the following Adverbs: 

Ill; fast; speedily; unquestionably; hopefully; coyly; 
small. 

Exercise III. What is the Positive form of the follow- 
ing ?— 

MER worst; next; jollier; former; furthest; last. 
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ADVERB CLAUSES. Now let us go back and take one 
more step in the building up of sentences. We have already 
found out a good deal about them by pulling them to bits 
and putting them together again. 

You remember the difference between an Adjective 
Phrase and an Adjective Clause—or if you don't, you 
may turn up pages 40, 41 and find out. 


“T met a boy with a black eye"—this is an Adjective 
Phrase. 

“I met a boy who had a black eye’’—this is an Adjective 
Clause. What is the difference ? 


You have come across the Adverb Phrase, too. 


“T go for a run before breakfast.” 
“He found himself lying in a ditch.” 


These are Adverb Phrases, because they are groups of 
words which modify the meaning of the Verbs by telling 
you when 1 run, and where he lay. These little groups have 
no Predicate and by themselves they would not make 
complete sense. 

A Subordinate Clause is a sentence dovetailed into 
the Main Clause. Such Clauses are sometimes used as 
Adjectives, as we have seen. Now read these sentences: 


(1) “He tore downstairs when he heard the bell.” 


When he heard the bell is a Clause dovetailed into the 
sentence to tell us when he tore downstairs. Itis an 
Adverb Clause of Time. 


(2) “He stood where he could get a good view of the 
sausages.” 


Where he could get a good view of the sausages is an 
Adverb Clause limiting the Verb stood. 
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« (3) “He did this because he loved sausages.” 


Because he loved sausages is an Adverb Clause which | 


gives us the reason for his doing so. 
(4) “He loved sausages as only a boy can.” 


As only a boy can is an Adverb Clause modifying loved 
by telling us the manner in which he loved them. 


Adverb' Clauses, then, do the work of Adverbs by 
answering the questions When? Where? How? and Why? 
There are other things an Adverb Clause may do. It 
may show Result: "He was so excited that he could 
not speak." Or Condition: "I will give you a sausage if 
you wait." Or Comparison: “He had to wait longer than 


he expected.” 


Exercise. Pick out the Adverb Clauses in the following 
sentences, and say what each Adverb expresses: 

(1) I came up on deck just as the sun was rising. 

(2) I stood where I might see the first glimpse of 


land. 
(3) To the west a long low shore stretched as far as 


eye could see. 
(4) To the east the shore was so flat that it was marked 


by great black tubs on tripods. 
(5) Far inland church steeples appeared as if they 


were sticking up out of the sea. 
(6) With the aid of the chart and our telescope we 


gauged our position as exactly as we could. 
(7) We hove to and anchored for an hour that we might 


catch the flood tide. 
(8) The coast of Holland was even flatter than we had 


imagined. 
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(9) We had to wait till high tide before we could safl 


into the harbour. 
(10) We could not get over the bar at low water because 


our yacht drew five feet. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What is meant by Degrees of Comparison? 

2. How do you form the Comparative Degree of 
(1) Adjectives, (2) Adverbs? Give examples. 

3. How do you form the Superlative Degree? Give 
examples. | 

4. Mention some Adjectives and Adverbs whose 
Degrees of Comparison are irregular. 

5. Explain what is meant by an Adverb Clause, and 
give some examples. 


16. MORE ABOUT VERBS 


A VERB is the word. You cannot make a single sentence 
without one; and even if you think of a form of words 
that makes sense without one—such as “Up with the 
box!”—a Verb is implied or understood. 

We use Verbs so much all day long that we hardly 
notice the many different forms they take in our talk. 
It is only when we look at Verbs from the point of view 
of Grammar that we see how useful these different forms 
are for conveying the sense. We can make a list of them 
if we like, and examine them closely. 


I, 2. PERSON AND NUMBER 


First we must remember that the whole world is 
divided into two: “1” and “other people.” It is queer, 
but as far as I am concerned there is only one of me. 
“We” merely means "I" and a certain number of 
“other people” for whom I am speaking. 

“Other people” can be divided into two groups— 
“you,” the person or persons to whom I am speaking, 
and “they” (he, she), the person or persons about whom 
I am talking. 

In Old English the Verbs used to change their form to 
show exactly which of these three groups was meant, 
and a few of these inflections have lasted to the present 


day, such as: 


I am, thou art, he is, they are. | 
I speak, thou speakest, he speaks, they speak. 


Verbs are inflected, then, to show PERSON and NUMBER. 
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Exercise I. What Person and Number are the Verbs iñ 
the following sentences ?— 
(1) Most people love folk-dancing. 
) Personally I detest it. 
3) You wave your legs and arms about. 
) And you stand in silly attitudes. 
) We did it once at the vicarage. 
) One could hardly refuse. 
) The vicar practically insists, 


(9) I hate him for it. 
(10) You can't think how deeply. 

Exercise II. Make up a little anecdote or incident 
bringing in, and numbering, Verbs as follows— 

(1) rst person singular; (2) rst person plural; (3) 3rd 
person plural; (4) 3rd person singular; (5) 2nd person 
plural; (6) 3rd person plural. 


3 (a). TENSE OR TIME 


“I write the word TENSE.” Now that it is written I have 
to say, “I wrote the word TENSE.” A minute ago I should 
have had to say, “I shall write the word TENSE.” 

The main divisions of Time or Tense in the form of 
the Verb are PRESENT, PAST and FUTURE. 

Present time is “just about now.” When I was writing 
the N of TENSE, the writing of T and E was in the past, 
and the writing of s and E still in the future, but the 
writing of the whole word was in the present. 

Suppose 1 were interrupted in the middle of writing 
the word TENSE, I might say, "I am writing the word 
TENSE.” This means that the action is going on at the 
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present time, but is INcoMPLETE. Having finished it, 
I may say, “I have written the word TENSE.” This 
means that the action, happening at the present time, 
is COMPLETE. 

This, then, is what we find: 

TENSE tells us (1) the Time at which an action takes 
place; (2) whether it is still going on, or finished. 


3 (b). HELPING OR AUXILIARY VERBS 


“He is eating his dinner,” tells us that 
the action is still going on—CoNTINUOUS as it is called 
in Grammar. To make this clear we have to use the word 
“Gs” or part of the Verb To BE. 

Present, Past, and Future can all be made continuous, 
or IMPERFECT as it is called in Grammar, by the help of 
the Verb To be: 

He is eating his dinner. 
He will be eating his dinner. 
He was eating his dinner. 

The Verb To be, and many other little Verbs which 
help the main Verb, are called AUXILIARY VERBS. 

The Auxiliary Verb HAVE helps the Main Verb by 

showing that the action is done, or COMPLETE. In Gram- 
mar it is called PERFECT. 


He has eaten his dinner. 
He will have eaten his dinner. 


The sentence, 


The Perfect itself has a Past form: 
He had eaten his dinner. 


There are many more Helping Verbs. We constantly 
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use the following: Do, did. Shall, will, should, could; 
would. Must. May, might, can. 

And what of “can't” and “don't” and “won't” and 
“didn’t” and “wouldn't,” and all their kind? By common 
usage they have become quite genuine inflections of 
their Verbs. We can hardly get on without them; and it 
would be quite absurd to reject them from our Grammars 
as if they were not quite respectable. 


Exercise. Pick out the Auxiliary Verbs in the following. 
To what Verb does each belong? 
1) I am trying to make up my mind to bathe. 
) But the sea does look so cold. 
3) All the other boys have gone in. 
4) I can’t decide what to do about it. 
5) I do go in as a rule. 
6) I have been waiting in my tent for five minutes. 
7) 1 expect I shall venture in presently. 

(8) Has the master who looks after the bathing for- 
gotten to come down? 

(9) Can I escape going in, I wonder? 

(10) I was just going in, sir, but I have lost my collar- 
stud in the sand. 


4. VOICE 


It comes to the same thing whether I say, "Theseus 
slew the Minotaur,” or “‘The Minotaur was slain by 
Theseus.” In the one sentence it is Theseus, the doer of 
the action, who jumps into our mind and gets into our 
sentence first. Hence “‘slew” is said to be in the ACTIVE 
VOICE. 

In the latter sentence the action is told from the point 
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$f view of the Minotaur, or the “receiver.” Hence “was 
slain ” is said to be in the PASSIVE VOICE. 

It makes no difference, so far as the fact is concerned, 
which form we use. Theseus did it—and that was the 
end of the Minotaur. But there is a little difference in 
what we have in mind. In “Theseus slew the Minotaur," 
there is a little bias towards Theseus—we are interested 
in what the doer did. In “The Minotaur was slain by 
Theseus,” the Minotaur gets in first—we are thinking of 
what the sufferer suffered. 

In the sentence, “1 punched Smith’s head,” the Verb 
is in the ACTIVE Voice. It would be just as true to say, 
* Gmith's head was punched by me," using the PASSIVE 
Voice. But you would not put it that way, for you are 
more interested in what you did than in what Smith felt. 

In both sentences, about Theseus and the Minotaur, 
and about you and Smith, the Verb, whether Active or 
Passive, is Transitive. The difference is that the Object of 
the Verb in the Active becomes the Subject of the Verb 


in the Passive. 


sentences turn the Active 


Exercise. In the following 
the Active: 


Voice into the Passive, and the Passive into 
(1) The lists were thronged with spectators. 
(2) First a fanfare was blown by the heralds. 


(3) Then the king gave the signal for battle. 
(4) At the first onset Sir Gawaine was unhorsed by 


Sir Bors. 
(5) Sir Gawaine Was evidently 


adventure. T 
(6) The battle was renew 
(7) The helmet of Sir Bors was split 


Gawaine’s battle-axe. 


annoyed by this mis- 


ed by the two knights on foot. 
in two by Sir 
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(8) “I have been insulted by you," exclaimed Sir 
Bors; “now you will be slain by me!” 

(9) So much dust was kicked up by the knights that for 
the next five minutes the spectators could see nothing 
of the fight. 

(10) The spectators raised strong objection, and the 
fight was stopped by the king. 


5. Moo 


There are three different ways of using Verbs: 


* Halt! Who goes there? " 

*I am the doctor; I have an important message for 
Colonel Wiggins.” 

“You can’t pass unless you give the countersign.” 


I. “Halt!” is a COMMAND. 


2. “I am the doctor" expresses a Fact, and “Who 
goes there?” asks a QUESTION. 


3 “Unless you give the countersign” expresses a 
DouBT. 


Moon is the Mode or Manner in which a Verb is pre- 
sented to express a Command, a Statement or Question, 
or a Doubt. 

You change the tone of your voice and the expression 
of your face in order to express the mood or mode of 
your thought. In Grammar, Mood is the form of the 
Verb as it is changed to meet the sense. 

There are three Moons. | 

The IMPERATIVE Moop commands: 


Be off! Run! 
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© The INDICATIVE Moon states a fact or asks a question: 
I am running. Can’t you see? 
The SuBJUNCTIVE Moop expresses doubt, or something 
one cannot be sure about: 
(x) I will climb that tree if you come too. 
(2) I don’t care how far you run. 


Exercise. What is the Mood of the Verb or Verbs in 
each of the following sentences ?— 

(x) Jack eyed the giant bravely. (2) “Let me go!” he 
said. (3) “I will not let thee go unless thou first take 
breakfast with me.” (4) “So be it!” said Jack. (5) He 
may kill me if 1 refuse.” (6) Jack concealed a great 
bladder under his jacket. (7) Into this he shovelled his 
porridge. (8) “I wonder whether you could do this 
trick.” (9) Jack drove a knife into the bladder and the 
porridge poured out on to the table. (10) “Take a knife 
and do the same if you can.” (11) "I wonder if 1 could,” 
said the giant. (12) Seizing a knife he plunged it into his 
own stomach. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


Explain, with examples, what 1s meant by: 


. Number, in Verbs. 
. Person. 

. Lense. 

; Votce. 

. Mood. 
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17. ON THE VERB INFINITE. PRINCIPAL PARTS 


ALL the Verbs we talked about in the last section, in all 
their various forms, were limited, each to a definite 
subject. Such verbs are called FINITE VERBS. 

Those parts of the Verb which are not tied to any 
particular subject—to beat, for instance, or beating—are 
called the VERB INFINITE. 
= There is nothing difficult about the Verb Infinite, 
though boys often pretend to find it difficult. Perhaps 
“Verb Infinite” has a semi-religious sound which makes 
it appear formidable; and the word “Gerund ” is certainly 
a little Brobdingnagian. The Verb Infinite is quite simple, 
and consists of the following: 


1. THE INFINITIVE Moop 


“To beat” is simply the name of an action, and acts 
as a Noun. It is in fact a Noun-phrase. Strictly it is not a 
Mood at all, and is only classed as a Mood for convenience. 
It is generally introduced by the word “to,” but after a 
few Verbs “to” is omitted. For example: “I can’t get 
out; let me go!” “I dare say you would like to go.” 


2. THE PARTICIPLES 
That form of the Verb which is by nature partly Verb, 
partly ADJECTIVE, is called the PARTICIPLE. 
Examples. (1) They gave a rousing cheer. The bees 
are humming. These are PRESENT PARTICIPLES. 
H 107 
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«(2) The exasperated dragon was slain and decapitated 
by St. George. These are PAST PARTICIPLES. 


3. THE VERB-NOUN, AND THE GERUND. 


There is a form ending in -ING which looks like a 
Present Participle but is not. You can tell that it is not, 
because it does no work as an Adjective. 


Examples. (1) He watched the setting of the sun. 

“Setting” is a Noun. It is preceded by “the” and takes 
no Object. It is a Verb-Noun. 

(2) He detests learning his grammar. 

“Learning” is a Noun. It also takes an Object, “his 
grammar," and is therefore a Verb. It is called the 
GERUND. 

N.B.—How are we to distinguish Verb-Nouns and 
Gerunds from the Present Participle in -ING? By asking 
ourselves what work the word does in the sentence. 

Once be clear in your mind as to the difference between 
these -ING words, and the formidable Verb Infinite is as 


simple as can be. 
Here are some more examples: 


(1) They heard the sound of breaking waves. 
* Breaking" does the work of an Adjective—it is a 


Participle. 
(2) The subject of his talk was the breaking of rules. 


Here “breaking” is a Noun preceded by “the” and | 


taking no Object. It is a Verb-Noun. 

(3) His chief amusement was breaking bottles. 

Here “breaking” is a Noun, and it does the work of a 
Verb in so far as it takes an Object. It is a Gerund. 
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Exercise. Label all the following words in -ING us 
Present Participles, Verbal Nouns, or Gerunds: 


(1) As I went down the street I saw a dancing bear. 

(2) His dancing was clumsy and painful to watch. 

(3) He evidently detested dancing jigs. 

(4) His master made him dance by prodding him with 
a goad. 

(5) You will oblige me by stopping that cruelty. 

(6) Sticking a goad into an unresisting animal is gross 
cruelty. 

(7) See how you like having a walking-stick poked 
into you! 

(8) I thoroughly enjoyed poking the fellow in the ribs. 

(9) The onlookers began cheering and laughing. 

(10) Some of them took to pelting him with mud. 


All the different parts of the Verb are made from 
three PRINCIPAL Parts. If we know these three parts— 
“shake,” "shook," "shaken," for instance — we can 
make any Mood or Tense we like. 

These three Principal Parts are the PRESENT, the 
Past, and the PAsT PARTICIPLE. 

Some Verbs form their Past Tense by changing the 
main vowel of the Present Tense—as in “give,” “gave.” 
These are called STRONG VERBS. 

Others add -ed, -d, or -t to the Present Tense to form the 
Past, as “hear,” “heard.” These are called WEAK VERBS. 

Here are the Principal Parts of some Strong Verb written 
inthe form of ajingleso that you may remember them easily: 


sink sank sunk 
shrink shrank shrunk 
forget forgot forgotten 


slink slunk slunk 
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. cling clung clung 
fling flung flung 
take took taken 
wring wrung wrung 


Here are some Weak Verbs: 


catch caught caught | 
buy bought | bought 
work worked | worked 


bring brought brought 


If you make up sentences using any of the forms in 
the first or second of these columns, you will see that they 
make sense perfectly—thev are full Verbs. But the forms 
in the third column are only half Verbs. You cannot use 
them by themselves to make a statement, and if you 
choose a Verb whose form is changed in the third column 
you will see that this is so: 


I ridden a horse. 
He forgotten his pen. 


To make full sense you must use a Helping Verb, such 


as have. 
I have ridden a horse. 
He has forgotten his pen. 


Similarly we may use the Verb to be: 


The horse was ridden. 


At one time all the Past Participles of Strong Verbs 
ended in -en (forgotten, ridden). In many instances the 
-en has fallen off. We no longer say “gotten,” though 
the Americans still do. 
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Some Verbs have two forms for the Past Participfe 
— Strong and Weak. Their sense is not quite the same: 


These are rotten apples. 
The damp has rotted these apples. 


Exercise. In the following sentences fill in the Past 
Tense or the Past Participle of the Verb given in brackets: 

(1) The besiegers - the castle. [attack] 

(2) The defenders some lead in readiness for 
them. [melt] 

(3) lead 
[melt; pour] 

(4) The commander 
unsportsmanlike. [beseech] 

(5) The defending captain replied that as they had 
to attack they must put up with 1t. choose] 

(6) He had also huge boulders of un rock to hurl 
at them. [hew] 

(7 Hearing this the attackers were virtually —— 
before the attack had . [beat ; begin] 

(8 They to each other in terror. [cling] 

(9) The defenders had that every man who reached 
the walls should be . [swear ; slay] 

(ro) Before the sun had the enemy had 
flee] 

We have spent a long time over the Verb, not because 
it is difficult, but because it is the most important word. 
We have learnt enough about it for all practical purposes. 

There is still one little point left which we cannot pass 
over. It is the use of the word Ir with a Verb when no 
person or thing is referred to: 


on your head is very unpleasant. 


them not to do anything so 


. 7186 ; 


“Tt is snowing, but it will soon be fine.” 
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*What is snowing? Well, 22 is snowing and that is all 
about it. Similarly with: 


“Tt annoys me to think so,” 
which really stands for | 
“To think so annoys me.” 


This use of IT with a Verb is called IMPERSONAL. 


TEST QUESTIONS 


1. How does the Verb Infinite differ from the Finite 
Verb? 

2. What are the Participles, and how are they used? 
Give examples of both. 

3. What is the Verb-Noun, and what is the Gerund ? 
How do you know them from the Present Participle? 

4. What are the Principal Parts of a Verb? 

5. What are Strong and Weak Verbs? 
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18. SENTENCES AND CLAUSES AGAIN. 
REPORTED SPEECH 


SENTENCES. We have already discussed the different 
kinds of Sentences as we met them. It will now be worth 
while to group them together. You will see that they 
can be arranged very simply in three groups: 
I. The SIMPLE SENTENCE which has one Subject and 
one Predicate, such as: 
“Tom ate the cake.” 


2. The COMPOUND SENTENCE which contains more than 
one Simple Sentence, both, or all, of equal value, such as: 


“Tom ate the cake and was happy.” 


3. The COMPLEX SENTENCE which consists of a MAIN 
Clause with one Main Subject and Predicate, and one or 
more less important, or SUBORDINATE, Clauses dovetailed 
into it, such as: 


“Tom, who is by nature greedy, ate all the cake.” 


Exercise I. Label the following Sentences “Simple,” 
or *" Compound," or “Complex”: 

(1) A hundred and eighty persons sailed in the May- 
flower. 

(2) The waves broke over the ship as if they would 
swamp her. 

(3) A huge wave crashed on to the deck and broke the 
main beam. 

(4) Captain Jones decided that they should turn back. 
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e(5) Captain Miles Standish remembered that one of 


the passengers had a jack-screw. 

(6) The great beam was jacked up and forced into 
position. 

(7) The Pilgrims, who had staked their all on the voyage, 


were overjoyed. 
(8) When Captain Jones saw that all was well, he 


changed his mind. 
(9) A great fog came down and covered the ship like 


a blanket. 
(10) All direction was lost, and the Mayflower reached 


America a thousand miles north of her destination. 

Exercise II. (1) Look round the room and write five 
SIMPLE Sentences about what you see. 

(2) Write five COMPOUND Sentences about your friends. 

(3) Write five COMPLEX Sentences about anything you 
like, 

CLauses. We have already seen that a Complex Sen- 
tence consists of a MAIN Clause, with one, or more than 
one, SUBORDINATE Clause dovetailed into 1t. 

I. We have seen that certain Subordinate Clauses do 
the work of Adjectives (see p. 40). 

“Mr. Samuel Pepys, who was wearing lus new periwig, 
stepped into the coach.” 

Here the Clause in italics acts as an Adjective. We can 
label all such as ADJECTIVE CLAUSES. 

2. Other Subordinate Clauses do the work of ADVERBS 
(see pp. 97, 98). 

“Mr. Pepys goes by coach when it rains,” 


or 
“Mr, Pepys goes by coach because it is muddy.” 
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Any Clause, in fact, which does what an Adverb does, 
is called an ADVERB CLAUSE. 

We have discussed both Adjective and Adverb Clauses 
before. 


3. There is still another kind—the Noun CLAUSE. 

Does a Subordinate Clause ever do the work of a Noun, 
in relation to some word in the Main Clause? If so, it 1s 
a Noun Clause. 


“I assert that the child ate the plum.” 


Here the words in italics act as a Noun, for they form 
the Direct Object of the Verb “assert.” 


«Whether he swallowed the stone is another matter." 


Here the words in italics act as the Subject of "is." 
They, too, form a Noun Clause. 


Exercise. Pick out the Noun Clauses in the following: 
(1) Is this what you call preparing your work? 
(2) I know what you want me to believe. 
(3) What I do think is quite another matter. 
(4) You heard me say, “Do the exercise on page 222." 
(5) It is quite impossible that I said page 22. 

(6) The fact is that you thought the exercise on page 22 
would be easier. 

(7) I am willing to admit that it is. 

(8) You hoped that I would accept your absurd 
explanation. 

(9) My answer to that is, you may do the exercise on 
page 222 out of school. 


REPORTED SPEECH OR INDIRECT SPEECH. Read the 
following incident: 


“What I want is an apple,” said Tom. 
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e “TI tell you what we will do," said John. “As soon as 
we hear the head master locking the front door, we will 
climb down the water-pipe to the lawn. Then if we take 
it in turns to stand on each other’s shoulders, we shall 
be able to pick as many apples as we want!” 

Arthur, who had been listening, ran off and reported 
to the head master that Tom and John had said that as 
soon as they heard the front door being locked they would 
climb down the water-pipe to the lawn. They said that 
if they took it in turns to stand on each other’s shoulders 
they would be able to pick as many apples as they 
wanted. 

. Arthur is a very unpleasant boy. 


In the first part of this little story we hear the very 
words that Tom and John used. In the second part, 
Arthur veports to the head master what they said, giving 
the exact meaning, but not the exact words. In fact it is 
Reported or Indirect Speech. 

Or suppose you say to somebody, “I can’t be bothered, 
I am learning my Grammar!” you are using the form 
called Direct Speech. And suppose the person you were 
addressing goes away and says to somebody else, “So- 
and-so said he couldn’t be bothered as he was learning 
his Grammar,” he is reporting what you said. He has 
turned your Direct Speech into Indirect or Reported 
Speech. 

Notice what has happened. You are no longer the 
person speaking, but the person spoken about, therefore 
“I” becomes “he.” Moreover you are no longer speaking: 
what you said is now in the past. Therefore "OON t 
becomes “could not," and “am” becomes “was.” 


Suppose your Direct Speech refers to the future, such 
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as, “I will write when I get home," then in Reported 
Speech the future must be referred back to the time at 
which the Direct Speech was made: “He said he would 
write when he got home." 

There are changes, then, in Verbs and Pronouns. 

Now look at this sentence: 


“I cannot fight you here and now.” 


In Reported Speech this becomes, “He said that he 
could not fight him there and then.” 
And 
“Ths is the man I want to see!” 


in Reported Speech becomes, “He said that ¿hat was the 
man he wanted to see.” 


There are changes, then, in Adverbs and Adjectives. 


Exercise I. Turn all the following Direct Speech into 
Reported, or Indirect, Speech. 


(1) “Why has the train stopped, father?” asked Bill. 

(2) “The express is going to pass us,” said his father. 

(3) “Why is the express going to pass us? " asked Bill. 

(4) “Because it has a more powerful engine," said his 
father. 

(5) “Why has the express train a more powerful 
engine?” asked Bill. 

(6) “Because they want the express to go faster,” said 
his father. 

(7) "But I want our train to go faster," said Bill; 
“can’t we have a more powerful engine?” 

(8) “No, you can't," said his father. “Don't be silly!" 

(9) “Why can’t I have a more powerful engine?” 
asked Bill. 
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* (1o) “Look at your book,” said his father, “and if you 
are good you shall have an apple.” 


Exercise II. Turn all the following Reported Speech 
into Direct Speech: 
(1) John told his uncle that he had rescued a boy from 


drowning. | 
(2) He said he had found him sitting on a rock by 


himself. 

(3) The boy said he had lost his ship, and that he meant 
to sit there till the tide came up and drowned him. 

(4) John told him that the tide would not be up again 


for another six hours. 
(5) He asked him whether he meant to sit there till 


the next day. 

(6) The boy replied that he could not do that as he 
had to go home to supper. 

(7 He thought perhaps it would 
his mind. 


(8) John told the boy to go home. | 
(9) John's uncle told him he had acted very sensibly, 


and deserved the Royal Humane Society's medal. 


be better if he changed 


Exercise III. You will see that each of the sentences 
in the above exercise consists of a Main Clause and a 
Subordinate Clause. From these Subordinate Clauses 
choose one that is a Dependent Statement, one that is 
a Dependent Question, and one that is a Dependent 


Command. 
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TEST QUESTIONS 


1. What is the difference between a Simple Sentence 
and a Compound Sentence? Give examples, 

2. Explain with examples what is meant by a Complex 
Sentence. 

3. Of what Parts of Speech can a Subordinate Clause 
do the work? Give an example of each. 

4. Explain the difference between Direct Speech and 
Reported, or Indirect, Speech. 

5. Give examples of a Dependent Statement, a De- 
pendent Question, and a Dependent Command. 
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WHEN an analytical chemist is given a substance to 
"test," he discovers what it is by finding out what it 
does. He will try it with blue or red litmus first to find out 
whether it is an acid or an alkali. When that is settled, he 
will apply other tests which have been learnt from long 
experience and their results tabulated. 

We have now learnt a good deal about words—the work 
they do, and their relation to other words in their sen- 
tences. In fact we are now in a position to find out all 
about a given word: 

1. What Part of Speech it is. 

2. What its inflections show. | 

3. What it has to do with other words in the sentence. 

To find out all about a word in this manner is called 
PARSING. 

Let us parse the two words in the sentence: 

Birds fly. 

“Birds” is a name, and therefore a NOUN. 

We have now to find out what kind of Noun, what 
Number, Gender, and Case, and what relation it bears 
to Bu 

We may parse it thus: 

Birds. Noun, Common, Plural Number, Common 
Gender, Nominative Case, Subject of the Verb “fly.” 

“Fly” tells us what the birds do, and is a VERB. We 
have to find out what kind of Verb, what Person, Number, 
Tense, Mood, Voice, and what relation it bears to “birds.” 


We may parse it thus: 
Fly. VERB, Intransitive, 3rd Person, Singular, Present 
120 - 
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Tense, Indicative Mood, Active Voice, agreeing with itse 
Subject “birds.” 
Suppose our sentence had been: 
Large birds fly fast. 

If we apply our test to the word “large” (what does it 
do?), we find it is an ADJECTIVE. We have to find out 
what kind of Adjective; of what Degree it is; and what 
Noun it goes with. 

We may parse it thus: 

Large. ADJECTIVE of Quality, Positive Degree, limiting 
the Noun “birds.” 

“Fast” we find to be an ADVERB. We have to find out 
what kind of Adverb, of what Degree, and what Verb 
(or other word) it modifies. You remember the tests—or 
if you do not, look up page 28. . . This is the result: 

Fast. ADVERB of Manner, Positive Degree, modifying 
the Verb “fly.” 

Suppose the next sentence were: 

They fly to the hills. 


“They” stands in the place of the Noun “birds,” and 
is therefore a PRONOUN. We must find out what kind of 
Pronoun, its Person, Number, Gender, Case, and its 
relation to other words of the sentence. Thus: 

They. PRONOUN, Personal, 3rd Person, Plural, Common 
Gender, Nominative Case, Subject of the Verb “fly.” 

Then there is the word “to,” which we know by its 
work to be a PREPOSITION. 

To. PREPOSITION governing the Noun “ hills.” 

In parsing CONJUNCTIONS we must say what words or 
sentences or phrases they join. 

Exclamations are just parsed as INTERJECTIONS. 
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You see, then, that to parse a word you must bring all | 
your knowledge of words to bear upon it—everything | 
you have learnt in this book with regard to words and : 
their work and the relation they bear to other words in | 
the sentence. You may test your own knowledge of: 
Grammar by parsing words. 


Exercise I. Parse the words in italics only, in the 
following sentences: 1 
(1) The colonel woke. 


(2) 
(3) 
(4) The colonel spoke of it disparagingly. 
(5) His orderly retired with haste. 
(6) He brought some boiling water. 
(7) This time it was too hot. j 
(8) The colonel s temper was getting shorter and shorter. | 
(9) “ Fetch me another can!” he shouted. ] 
(ro) “Khul” said the orderly, and rushed from the room. $ 


Exercise II. Parse every word in the following sentences: | 
I have finished writing this little book, which is called í 
“Grammar in a New Setting." | 
I think it is rather useful, and I hope you do not find | 
it dull. | 


TEST QUESTIONS 


Do you understand all you have learnt in this book?  . 
If not, mark the passages you don't understand, AND: 
ASK about them. | 
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